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MY WESTERN LAND 


Great Western Land, whose mighty breast 
Between two oceans finds its rest, 

Begirt by storms on either side, 

And washed by strong Pacific tide, 

The knowledge of thy wondrous birth 
Gave balance to the rounded earth; 

In sea of darkness thou didst stand, 

Now, first in light, my Western Land. 


In thee, the olive and the vine 

Unite with hemlock and with pine. 

In purest white the Southern rose 
Repeats the spotless Northern snows. 
Around the zone a belt of maize 
Rejoices in the sun’s hot rays; 

And all that Nature could command 
She heaped on thee, my Western Land. 


Great Western Land, whose touch makes free, 
Advance to perfect liberty, 

Till right shall make thy sov’reign might, 
And every wrong be crushed from sight. 
Behold thy day, thy time is here; 

Thy people great, with naught to fear. 

God hold thee in His strong right hand, 


My well-beloved Western Land. 
Caroline Hazard. 
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Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


The meeting of the Central Section of the California Teachers’ 
Association at Fresno was all that could be desired. The attendance 


at the general and department meetings was excel- 
THE FRESNO lent. Enthusiasm cropped out everywhere. Nobody 
MEETING ““*knocked.”” Mrs. N. E. Davidson as president, 

Miss Margaret Sheehy as secretary and the depart- 
ment officers worked in harmony and presented a programme sufficiently 
varied to interest all, but so unified as to be of real value. The ad- 
dresses, the conferences, the class demonstrations, the banquets and 
reunions, the musical and literary features and the opportunities 
offered from the social side and for the renewing of old friendships 
and the making of new ones—all these were elements going to produce 
a successful meeting. 

Fresno is situated admirably as a meeting place for the central 
section. With the counties in this portion of the San Joaquin holding 
annual institutes on the two or three days preceding, opportunity is 
offered those who so desire to attend the larger gathering at Fresno. 
Here the increased numbers add enthusiasm and here inspirational and 
instructive addresses may be heard. No small part of an educational 
meeting is the opportunity afforded the out-of-town teachers to hear 
good music and to enjoy the social side. And the shopping privileges 
are not lightly reckoned by the many who thus spend a half week 
in the metropolis. 

There seems to be some considerable advantage in the selection of 
a president and secretary from the same locality. With both Mr. 
Sanderson and Miss Sheehy from Merced, the work of organization 
and planning for a big meeting should be materially facilitated. Their 
unanimous choice assures the backing of the entire section, as it has 
been given their predecessors. No doubt: we shall hear the same sen- 
timent expressed a year hence, when the 1914 meeting has passed into 


history, as was expressed at the close of the recent meeting: “Not a 


dull or unprofitable moment.”’ 
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As suggested by one of the speakers at the recent Fresno meeting 
we need trouble ourselves little about the “*back to the farm’ move- 
ment. We should rather give attention to so 
IMPROVING improving conditions in the rural communities 
RURAL CONDITIONS that the coming generations will not leave the 
farm. Life is to be made more livable in the 
country largely through the education of the schools. The farmer 
builds a fine fence around his broad acres; he has spacious barns for 
horses and cattle and pigs, for hay and grain, for wagons and tools. 
He subscribes to the best farm journals and receives from the govern- 
ment the latest bulletins on how to make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before, or the kind of feed best suited to turn milk into 
money. He even appeals to the university, the agricultural college or 
the State department, and a specialist comes to him at once, without 
fee. ‘Trees are examined and the necessary spray prescribed; soils are 
tested to determine the kind and amount of fertilizer required; hogs 
are placed under the searchlight of inquiry that disease may be elimi- 
nated and pounds added. The most modern equipments must be 
secured on the farm that economy and efficiency may result. 
What of the country home? Frequently a large family occupies 
a house containing half enough rooms and these too small. Gumption 
and gray matter and a small sized bank check would add a wing to 
the house and cover unsightly walls with a coat of paint. ‘The cellar 
enlarged would permit of a furnace. Instead of the housewife carry- 
ing in a dozen pails of water from the pump each day, a kitchen pump 
may be installed, or better still, taps for hot and cold water. A sink 
drain will obviate the necessity of throwing from the back kitchen door, 
the wash and scrub water. Even a bathtub may replace the dish pan. 
Modern country houses are everywhere discarding the kerosene lamp 
for the incandescent, or acetylene manufactured on the ground, and 
the telephone is coming to tie together the homes in the community. 
The automobile and good roads eliminate distance. The lawn, the 
flower garden, the “‘parlor’’ thrown open seven days instead of one, 
and the chromo relegated to the woodshed, all contribute to make “‘life 
worth living’ on the farm. 
Shall the country school have a part in revolutionizing the country 
home? ‘The improvements noted in some quarters have been brought 
about almost entirely by the influence of the boys and girls who, on 
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EDITORIAL 


leaving the country school for attendance at the town school, have 


brought back home their “‘newfangled ideas.” 


The country school 
should set the pace and show that men and women in the country owe 
it to themselves and their children to make housework less of a burden. 
With more of the refining influence in the home and with labor saving 
devices and modern methods in force, boys and girls will more readily 
remain at home and fewer “misfits” will walk nightly on the “great 
white way.” 


“ee eee wow ewe 


: : 1 1] ! ! 
During the past five years various school systems throughout the 


country have come in for “investigation” or “inquiry.” A committee 

of experts is usually appointed, and sooner or 
ANOTHER SuRVEY later a report is made upon the efficiency of the 

system, the conditions prevailing, or suggestions 
for future development. Not to be outdone, the Pacific Coast steps 
into the limelight. Portland, Oregon, is to be subjected to an educa- 
tional survey. Let us hope that this survey is put on foot with the 
best of motives; that politics or jealousy or ambition play no part what- 
soever. Such survey, inquiry, investigation, to be of real value should 
be carried on by those who have no “axe to grind.” The experts 
who are chosen to conduct the survey should be perfectly familiar 
with the field of education today and the demands that should prop- 
erly be made upon the schools. They should know as well at first 
hand the local conditions surrounding the schools of Portland and base 
their judgments upon such local conditions and demands, rather than 
upon demands and conditions existing in a sister city. 

To be of value a survey must be more than a survey. It should 
involve three elements. First, a study of the school system of the city 
to ascertain exactly what is being done, how it is being done, and the 
result flowing therefrom; second, a study of the social, industrial, 
economic conditions of the locality, the better to determine how the work 
of the schools “‘squares”’ with the life of the community; third, an hon- 
est declaration of the findings and a clean-cut statement of how best in 
the judgment of those making the study to improve conditions. What 
is needed is not criticism merely. If the school system can be con- 
ducted more economically and with greater efficiency, the people 
should know it. Time and money spent to any other end in a school 
investigation or survey is time and money spent. 
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THE MONTESSORI METHOD 
RICHARD GAUSE BOONE 


Lecturer in Education, University of California 
(Continued from February Issue) 


SECOND tenet, in Dr. Montessori’s system, is the provision 
A of separate training of particular functions, isolating sensory, 

motor, and intellectual functions, respectively, and appealing to 
each independently. 

‘““Our aim in education,” she says (p. 215), “‘in general, is two- 
fold, biological and social. From the biological side we wish to help 
the natural development of the individual; from the social standpoint, 
it is our aim to prepare the individual for the environment.” But, she 
adds, on the next page, “the education of the senses is most important 
from both these points of view’; evidently having in mind “physical 
environment.” The first (“development of the little child,” distinctly 
Pestolozzian), is the aim in the earliest years; the other aim (adapt- 
ing the individual to the environment), should be given (I quote Dr. 
Montessori’s words), “should be given more attention later when the 
period of intense development is past.’’ Here, again, is apparent the 
influence of Rousseau, by whom the unity of the child’s life would be 
cut into successive independent stages. It is a return to the now gen- 
erally discarded notion of distinct faculties (“‘sensory, motor, and intel- 
lectual,’’—to recall the quotation, at the beginning of this paragraph), 
each of which may be isolated from its fellow faculties, and schooled 
apart. More than this, she segregates the several sensory functions to 
which she devotes three chapters (55 pages), and in which she presents 
an elaborate system of thoroughly artificial didactic material, to train 
the tactile, thermal and baric senses, the stereognostic sense, the sense 
of taste, the sense of smell, the sense of vision, the chromatic sense, 
and the sense of hearing; in a purely formal way, through the use of 
activities far removed from any natural wants of the child, and only 
remotely related to any interests he might be expected to have or to 
seek. ‘“‘It is not a scheme of object teaching; the separate qualities of 
objects are didactically isolated from the objects, for technical discrim- 
ination and attention’’; a scheme that works admirably in the case of 
sense defectives. For example, in training (it can’t be educating) the 
chromatic sense, there are offered eight gradations of each of eight 
colors, silks of different colors or shades wound about sixty-four tablets, 
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from which the 5-year-old child she describes (p. 176) was called to 
match a selected shade. She adds, further, that “the association of the 
name with the stimulus was a source of great pleasure to the child” 
(p. 178). In cultivating the baric sense, smooth varnished wooden 
tablets are used, involving discriminations of weight as fine as one-fifth 
of an ounce (Troy) (p. 187). For training the discrimination of 
form, there is furnished a case of six trays containing 35 different 
geometric plane forms, which, being first mixed, the child is to replace 
in their respective holes in the trays. For cultivating discrimination of 
tones and sounds, a double series of fourteen bells, and four hammers 
is employed; in whose use, one bell being struck, the child is called 
upon to find the corresponding sound in the other series. They are 
taught to discriminate degrees of silence, as well as shades or tints of 
blackness or darkness. Now, all this is very interesting, and there is 
no doubt that children of the ages under consideration may be brought 
to make such discriminations. But one may well question the value of 
it, as compared with other discriminations for which there is constant 
call in the daily life of even the little child. It involves fine discrim- 
inations where only broad and superficial ones are natural or needed. 

“Tt is an impressive array of sense materia] designed to bring into 
the consciousness of childhood, not things, but the qualities of things, 
that is, hundreds of graduated colors, sounds, sizes, shapes, lengths, 
widths, temperatures, etc."” It may well be argued too, that “many 
of the possible results of sense training are not at all due to the devel- 
opment of sense susceptibility or sensory capacity. The beneficial part 
of the training is motor, due to the motor adaptations of attention, 
observation, discrimination, and delicate handling.” It has been well 
said by Dr. Gesell, that “‘this so-called sense-training is valuable for 
the feeble-minded, not because it is sense training, but because it is 
motor training.” But with the children whom we have in our classes, 
with more than eight out of ten of all school children, “these organizing, 
educative motor reactions grow out of natural contact with real objects, 
and this motor response is best furthered, not by imposing external 
restrictions in directive sensorial stimuli; but by making use of the 
internal motives which grow out of natural curiosity and workmanship, 


the instincts of play and work.” 
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For a generation, teachers and schools have been moving to get 
away from the artificial, teacher-set, complicated and logically-ordered 
exercises, to a use in the schools of the child’s daily, out-of-school, and 
interest-fed experiences, in a free, give-and-take touch with things and 
people as he meets them in the outworking of his instincts. But, here 
comes a suggested scheme that separates the training of the senses, call- 
ing for reports that do not grow out of the child’s normal and day-by- 
day interests and decisions; it is formal rather than real; artificial in 
materials used, and the problems all artificially set by the teacher, not 


found by the child. 


“It cannot be argued with conclusiveness that this special sense 
training will increase the general susceptibility and keenness of the 
child’s perception of nature. In fact the experimental studies on this 
very point (by Thorndyke and Woodworth) in American laboratories 
show that there is no “‘mysterious transfer of practice’; that the influ- 
ence of improvement in one mental function upon the efficiency of other 
functions is very small.” It seems to be a return to the now generally 
discarded ““dogma of formal mental discipline,” and a reincarnation 
of the mind as a congeries of faculties, each of which may be trained 
separately, and overflow its benefits upon others. It is a subordination 
of the concrete mental content to the value which the didactic material 
furnishes in rendering the senses more acute. In plan and process, it 
would seem to violate also, not only modern psychology, but Dr. Mon- 
tessori’s own policy of non-interference with the child activities. Not 
the activity, but the material with which he works, is prepared for him 
by an adult. He is given no chance to find his own stick for his saddle 
charger, no doll improvised of rags or a roll of papers; no kite made 
of a page of the daily news and a string, no playing house with broken 
dishes; he must work out his interests with a $50.00 set of didactic 
materials, furnished him, not freely selected from what nature and 
natural human conditions supply. The teacher must keep her hands 
off, but he finds constant limitations, if not prohibitions, in his material. 
It can scarcely be held that here the child has even tolerable freedom. 
The hand of the doctor, through the manufacturer, is upon him con- 
stantly. The sense discriminations are not those of a natural life, but 
one artificially imposed for an ulterior purpose whose realization is 


doubtful. 
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THE MONTESSORI METHOD 


Upon manual work, the book contains one short chapter of five 
pages, in which she discords at once all of the constructive exercises 
of our beginning classes, except the plastic work of Froebel, which she 
labels “‘the most rational of all the exercises of Froebel,”” and adopts 
as the one accepted form of manual training; she admits that while this 
plastic work of children is valuable to the teacher, as it “serves for the 
study of psychic individuality of the child in his spontaneous manifesta- 
tions,” it is “‘not valuable for his education.” 

In these last days, when we have come to believe so thoroughly in 
the value of creative activities; in the profit that comes from “making 
things,”’ as well as making “‘acts’’; in the synthetic reactions of effort 
upon materials of all sort; such wholesale condemnation of all con- 
structive exercises, comes with a positive shock. “It is valuable for 
the teacher to observe; but not valuable to the child for his education.” 
(See p. 163.) It is not needed, in this presence, to argue for the 
helpfulness of constructive activities; not what one knows, but what 
one does with what he knows; not what one has, but what one makes, 
hat into which one has put something of himself, does he really possess. 
A bird shape which a little one has torn from blank paper may mean 
more educative reaction than any picture drawn for him by another. 
Such exercises Dr. Montessori calls “exercises of the hand, not work” 
(p. 162). She does admit clay modeling; but, not of objects in 
which the child might have a genuine interest, but vases; and, inci- 
dentally, the manufacture and burning of diminutive bricks, and the 
construction of diminutive walls, and finally, the building of these into 
houses. She begins the use of the potter’s wheel with children five 
or six years of age. 

A third characteristic of the system is the radical conception of 
liberty for the learner. 


Dr. Montessori seems to have been first a scientist, out of which 
attitude grew an interest in teaching. She came to the school through 
the laboratory and the clinic. She is entitled to all respect for her 
scholarly, critical, many-sided studies in medicine, anthropology, 
psychology, and allied sciences. Apparently her first interest in the 
child was as an object of scientific investigation. She makes “observa 
tions of the child” the primary function of her teachers; and the chief 
condition of any real insight into child nature is the unrestricted, 
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unafraid behavior of the child. To quote her words: “The school 
must permit the free, natural manifestations of the child if, in the school, 
scientific pedagogy is to be born” (p. 15). Here there is no hint of 
its value to the child, but to the teacher, as a student, and as furnishing 
material for a scientific pedagogy. She makes much, and wisely, of 
the ‘‘method of observation,” established, she affirms, “‘upon one funda- 
mental base—the liberty of the pupils in their spontaneous manifesta- 
tions.” (pp. 80, 86.) Here is proclaimed and endorsed what has 
long been recognized as the only sound basis for child study,—the 
untaught, unconstrained, instinctive or self-willed activities. Though 
the thought is not original with Dr. Montessori, it only gains in authori- 
tative significance, because indorsed by her breadth of scholarship. The 
manipulated actions of children whose interests are exploited in terms 
of stereotyped questionaires elaborated in one’s study are too artificial 
to be of value in furnishing materials by which to comprehend child 
behavior. Dr. Montessori’s method will have justified itself, and its 
much advertising, if it serve to recall all of us—teachers of whatever 
age of children—to an understanding of the little one as he really is, in 
instinct and constitution, and not as he may be manufactured by enthusi- 
astic teachers under the guidance of a vivid, sympathetic and doctrinaire 
imagination. As a program for child study, no wiser word has been 
spoken than by Dr. Montessori in her “Method.” 

Upon this same unthwarted freedom of the learner, as the supreme 
factor in his education, she seems equally clear, and not only emphatic, 
but helpful. ‘“‘All human victories,” she declares, in her characteristic 
sweeping phrase, “all human progress, stand upon inner force” (p. 24). 
You, yourselves, have said, and it has been echoed to you from a 
hundred sources that it is the individual response that counts; not what 
comes into the mind, but what goes out; not what one receives, but 
what one does; not even what one does, if it be under constraint or 
compelling stimulation, but what is done willingly, voluntarily, sponta- 
neously,—that bears fruit in maturing, furthering interest. It was 
Froebel’s dictum nearly a century ago, that “‘Education, in instruction 
and training, originally and in its first principles, is necessarily passive, 
watchfully and protectively following, not dictatorial, not forcefully 
interfering.” And Dr. Montessori: ‘“To be helpful to the child, it is 
necessary rigorously to avoid the arrest of spontaneous movements, and 
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the imposition of arbitrary tasks’’ (p. 88.) It is through just such 
self-started activities that the child comes to himself. It is self-activity, 
not compelled activity that educates, 

In 1894, and in the years both before and after, Col. Parker was 
proclaiming: ‘“These tendencies, the spontaneous activities of the child 
spring from the depths of its being: . . . . and these quiet, per- 
sistent, powerful tendencies we must examine, and continue with the 
greatest care’ (p. 23). Elsewhere he adds: ““The spontaneous ten- 
dencies of the child are the records of inborn divinity; we are here, 
my fellow-teachers, for one purpose, and that purpose is to understand 
these tendencies and to continue them in all these directions, following 
nature” (p. 23). 

In the constitutional tendencies as expressed in the outworking 
instincts, is found the basis for education. And the expression of these 
instincts is found in its purity, only when the expression is untram- 
meled. The action must flow; it cannot safely be too much drawn, or 
forced. Faculty thrives only when it works freely. And this freedom 
is peculiarly important for children, and for young children. Dr. Mon- 
tessori makes this notion the foundation of her method. No child is 
required, at any time, to maintain a place among others; to stay in 
the school room if he prefers to go out into the open; to attend to, 
or watch the teacher, unless he finds it to his interest to do so; to do 
anything, if he wants to do nothing; to follow any suggested sequence 
of exercises using the didactic material, if his interest is in another 
sequence. The teacher (though called a directress) is warned against 
any governing direction; any attempt to order, or control, or to work 
out with the child any theological purpose; to shape the activities of 
the child toward an end, however clearly by her larger experience and 
wisdom she may see, as she thinks that end to be a desirable goal or 
issue for that child. She is a directress admonished to keep her hands 
off; a guard whose prime business it is to see that child instincts have 
a ‘square deal.” 

Herein, as I see it, lie both the strength and the weakness of Dr. 
Montessori’s system. Other contentions are chiefly by-products of this 
conception of entire individual freedom for the pupils. Collective 
teaching is, nowhere, in the best American schools, the fixed policy that 
once obtained. In the earlier classes, the groups grow constantly 
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smaller and are subject to frequent changes in composition. The 
loosening of the machinery has been in answer to the claims of indi- 
vidual capacity and the rights of the one soul, against all others. 


The separate and intensive training of the senses may be wholesome 
or harmful, as it is in the hands of a far-seeing teacher who thinks the 
soul as a unity and the senses as avenues to associated functions; or 
as carried on by one to whom the cultivation of each sense is an end in 
itself. In any event the principle is individualistic, and is a corollory 


of the idea of liberty for the child. 


“Liberty for the pupil’’ is made the foundation for her entire 
scheme. ‘‘Submission, loyalty, self-sacrifice, seem to her, apparently, 
only incidental necessities of life, not essential elements of its eternal 
form.” (Holmes XXIX.) In the Houses of Childhood, social 
restraints are reduced to a minimum. In her own words: “The lib- 
erty of the child should have as its limit, the collective interest; as its 
form, what we usually consider good breeding. We must therefore 
check in the child whatever offends or annoys others, or whatever tends 
toward rough or ill-bred acts. But all the rest—every manifestation 
having a useful scope,—whatever it be, and under whatever form it 
expresses itself, must not only be permitted, but must be observed by the 
teacher” (p. 87). 

In all this, as an abstract statement of pedagogical doctrine, there 
is nothing to which any thoughtful teacher can object, and there is 
wanting any unbiased characterization of the practice in the original 
Houses of Childhood, upon which to base a safe judgment as to its 
issue. What has been seen leads one to the conclusion that, not so 
much restraint as anticipative direction has been withheld, when direc- 
tion obviously,—and wise, firm restraint probably, would be helpful. 
The teacher, not less than blocks, and colored yarns, and young com- 
panions, is an organic part of the child’s environment; and it is but 
cheating him of as sacred an inheritance to withdraw the stimulating 
influence of a wise, far-seeing, sympathetic, richly cultivated teacher, as 
to repress or thwart or cripple his physiological instincts. 

If “the liberty of the child is to have as its limit” (as quoted) the 
“‘collective interest,’’ he must be shown the collective interest. He is 


born into a world of conventional and artificial situations; of rights 
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and privileges and obligations that are not natural but derived; and 
which he can neither safely nor helpfully be left to learn for himself. 
As the product of centuries of experience they must be taught. It is 
unfair to him, as a newcomer, not to put him into possession of these 
means of getting along with his fellows, to the end that not too much 
of his inevitably short life shall be consumed in acquiring what to him 
in the process is of less value than in the possession. “‘Good breeding,” 
to use Dr. Montessori’s term, as “the form of liberty for the child,” 
must be learned by imitation through association with those who practice 
“good breeding’; but it may be profitably stimulated by bringing into 
his field of interest, the results of longer experience. It is not necessary 
that this teacher-influence be an exploiting of the child in the interest 
of a class or a code; but it should be positive, persistent, farseeing, 
intelligent, prophetic of a possession of refinement for which the child 
as he matures will thank his mentor as a priceless service. ‘‘ Whatever 
offends or annoys others, or tends toward rough or ill-bred acts’’ must 
(in the doctor’s word again) be checked. It is in the practice of just 
this wise dictum, in which the American kindergarten, and the better 
primary school] influence is strong, and in which the Montessori practice 
promises to be weakest. It must be liberty for the child in matters 
distinctly educational; considerate, but far-seeing, purposeful, positive 
and undeviating direction in matters of conventional training. It has 
been well said that the “forms of right behavior should be early 
mechanized in the child.’’ Some practices there are to which a child 
must be early habituated if he is to live in group relation with people 
and institutions and codes and laws al! about him; and which if he 
do not acquire them early, he is not likely ever to possess them freely. 

In the relatively small schools in the Houses of Childhood, where 
the directress has charge of the children the entire day, and where, as 
an active, positive force, she is practically effaced, and where all, 
therefore, are on an equality,—it becomes a true Republic of Child- 
hood; a “situation that is never duplicated in the home” (I quote 
Prof. Holmes) “for a child is not only a member of the family, whose 
interests are to be considered with the rest, but literally a subordinate 
member, whose interests must often be set aside frankly, for those of 
an adult member, or for those of the household itself.’’ As the same 
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writer further says: ‘Children must come to dinner at dinner time, even 
if continued digging in the sand would be more to their liking, or better 
for their general development of muscle, mind or will’’ (p. XXXI). 

The application to the school is similar. What work is really 
fundamental, in the lowest classes? If all children are to be reached, 
and schools can keep but half the time given to the Montessori classes, 
“is there time enough to cover the work without group teaching at 
stated times? Is the prescription or restraint involved in such group 
teaching really enough to do the children any harm, or to make the 
teaching less effective?’ For us, for you, “‘it is not a question of total 
liberty, or no liberty at all’’; not unrestricted freedom; but the free- 
dom of one who is a member of a group; and a group to which in 
some, if not many matters, the individual must be subordinated; and 
in which subordination, he finds his only real liberty. It is probably 
true that, in all schools more liberty might safely be permitted than 
is now permitted; and, in the best schools a modicum of freedom 
allowed beyond present standards, without doing violence to the program 
or to the child. Here is a race of youngsters, not a single tenement- 
house population, to be brought, allowed to grow, to an efficient 
maturity. Every child of these is entitled, not only to go into the race 
unharnessed, to achieve his own freedom and power through freedom; 
but he is equally entitled to any furthering assistance and guidance and 
stimulation others can give him who have traveled the same way. 
There are two ways by which we learn: first, by our own experience, 
the sure but slow process of the race’s ascent, very effective, but, left 
to itself, likely to be wasteful of both time and energy; second, through 
the stimulating experience of others, by making use of the experience 
which the adults of our own and previous generations have accumulated. 
This second means, Dr. Montessori seems almost wholly to leave out 
of account. Teaching is not primarily (as she concludes) ‘an investi- 
gative and experimental effort, but a practical and constructing one.” 
If the race is to advance by an accelerated progress of the individual 
members of the race, then each is entitled to share as he can in the 
achievements of all, as it takes shape in sympathetic, watchful, 
restrained, but positive and far-seeing guidance. Of the instruction 
offered, leave each learner free to take as much or as little as he has 
faculty for, but through wise teachers make sure that he has a rich 
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store to take from. He should be ‘“‘allowed and encouraged to use a 
variety of stimuli to his natural instinct for vigorous mind-developing, 
intellectual exercise’; not confined to the manufactured forms furnished 
to his hand. They may become no less alien and interfering than the 
unwise teacher or the formal lessons or prescriptive exercises of the 
traditional school. 

Both the kindergarten and our primary schools on the one hand, 
aid the Houses of Childhood on the other, have much to learn from 
each other, as teachers of the remaining grades and of higher schools 
have to learn from both. “There is something radically wrong in a 
system of education which, from kindergarten through the professional 
course, keeps the young under continuous strain without keeping them 
really interested from within; which absorbs the richest parts of their 
lives without making them productive or creative. There is also some- 
thing wrong with home training which fails to develop joy in work, 
or repose in leisure, which fosters a constant craving for amusement, 
and does not develop a true sense of responsibility.” If the much 
advertising of Dr. Montessori’s emphasis of what is already best in 
our modern American schools, and the way in which it may be further 
used, shall make us thoughtful of our work, and conscious of the 
sacredness of child nature and his manifold social inheritances, she 
will in reality have justified her claim to recognition as a wonder- 
working seer among ideals and idealists. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND ITS RELATION TO 
RETARDATION* 
Mary D. BraADForD 
Superintendent, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


N December, 1910, it became necessary for me to defend the 
kindergartens of the system of schools of which I have charge, 
from a movement attempted by the mayor and some of the alder- 

men. ‘The need of a new school building in a rapidly growing city 
was felt. The school board was urging an appropriation for the 
purpose. His Honor visited some of the schools and reported as 


*Portion of address before the Kindergarten Section, N. E. A., 1912. 
Reprinted from Wisconsin Journal of Education, September, 1912. 
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an argument against the movement that the schools were taking in babies 
that should be at home with their mothers, and that I was hiring 
nurses at seventy dollars a month to take care of them. His proposi- 
tion was to turn out the kindergarten children and thus make room 
for the others and obviate the need of a new building. 

The thing wasn’t done, of course, fer effective means of defense 
were within reach and were immediately used; namely, an appeal to 
the voting fathers of the five hundred little children who would be 
affected by the mayor’s proposed action; and, most important of all, 
a daily paper willing to publish my appeal. (By the way, I have 
found that when an educational cause gets mixed up with politics, the 
phrase “‘voting fathers’’ is a shot that does great execution. ) 

My public contention on this occasion was, as it had repeatedly 
been at other times, when urging communities to establish kinder- 
gartens, that since, by the law of Wisconsin a parent may demand 
education at public expense for his four and five year old children; 
that since a child cannot profitably be started in what is commonly 
regarded as regular school work before the age of six years, and that 
to attempt this work before that age is a waste of time, if not a posi- 
tive detriment later; therefore, it is necessary that these young children 
be provided with a sort of education adapted to their age and their 
needs. ‘This sort of education the kindergarten affords. 

My further contention was (and I would not quote it here, 
except that it applies quite generally), that in a city like Kenosha 
where 11.8 per cent of the public school children are born across 
the ocean, and where 52 per cent of them come from homes 
where one or both parents are foreign born, and in a large num- 
ber of which homes a foreign language is spoken, the kindergarten 
serves another very important purpose. Before a child can be taught 
to read English he must be taught to understand and to speak English, 
and this the kindergarten can most readily do. It puts children at an 
early age in command of the English language, so that when they are 
old enough to be taught to read they can go right ahead with it. 

Thus I explained to these “voting fathers” why I wanted kinder- 
gartens for all little children and why I was especially covetous of 
every little Italian, Bohemian, Russian, Polish, Lithuanian, and 
Croatian child of four and five years; and, how by gathering these 
for a half day for two years under the care of trained teachers, they 
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would at six years of age understand English and be ready to begin 
to read; how they would have quickened powers of perception, would 
be able to make with the hands, and express with the tongue, would be 
trained to self-control and respect for the rights of others, and be given 
such a start that their fourteenth birthday would find them well up in 


the grades. s s e s s 


I undertook to find out by a study of my own small school system 
* %® %* % whether those who come to the first grade at six years 
with kindergarten training make more rapid progress than those who 
enter without it. This study makes no pretentions to perfection, but 
it serves to furnish satisfactory proof of my assertions. 

Questions were sent out to all first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 
grade teachers. Those of higher grades than the fifth were not 
brought into this study because of the fact that in Kenosha the 
kindergartens have not been in operation sufficiently long or so gen- 
erally throughout the city as to have representatives in the higher 
grades in sufficient numbers for comparison. 

The teachers were asked to classify their pupils as slow, average, 
and bright according to general ability and progress, and then to 
classify under these heads the number of their pupils who started with 
kindergarten training, and the number without it. 

Second, they were asked to give the average age, June 30, in 
years and months of the children of these two classes in each of the 
three groups; slow, average, and bright. 

Third, to give the average number of years in school since entering 
the first grade of those with and without kindergarten training in each 
of the three groups. 

The total number of children involved in this study is 1,663, 
of which 925 did and 738 did not start with the kindergarten. 
According to the judgment of the forty-three teachers entering into this 
investigation and reporting on their respective classes, 26 per cent of 
the children are slow, 46 per cent are average and 28 per cent are 
bright. 

Since, as I have already stated, the kindergartens have not been 
sufficiently general or sufficiently long established in our city to catch 
all these children as beginners, and since children of grade age from 
other places are constantly entering school, it was expected that each 
of the three groups in each grade would have its portion of those with 
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and those without the kindergarten training. In the slow and average 
groups these children are found to number respectively 54 per cent 
and 46 per cent of all. 

In the bright group or those making most rapid progress, kinder- 
garten children are 60 per cent, and those without 40 per cent. 

This fact that children with kindergarten training form a larger 
portion of the rapid group than of the average and slow, seems to 
indicate that they were better equipped for the race, and so outdis- 
tanced in larger numbers their fellows. 

Next, taking up the statistics in regard to ages of children in 
each of these three groups, a careful figuring of results shows that in 
each of the groups, slow, average, and bright, in all of the five school 
grades the kindergarten children are younger than the others. The 
difference in average age varies from grade to grade, the total average 
difference for all grades being 8.4 months. This means that all the 
children with kindergarten training wherever found in the first five 
grades have an average age which is 8.4 months below that of all the 
children without such training. 

Another question related to average number of years since begin- 
ning the first grade. In view of the importance which recent school 
investigations are attaching to retardation, this part of my study has 
not the degree of reliability that is desirable. The card system neces- 
sary for correctness in such investigations, which system provides a 
convenient record of the school histories of all school children, has not 
been in operation long enough to furnish the authentic data needed, 
consequently in some instances the teachers were obliged to rely upon 
the memory of the child or the statement of the parent. For the 
greater number, however, especially in the three lower grades, the 
averages reported by teachers are essentially true. 

Assuming that the normal rate of progress is one grade a year, 
that at the end of June, 1912, each child completing the first grade 
should have been in school a year, and each child completing the 
second grade should have been in school two years, and so on up the 
line, the average error, or amount of time over this standard, for the 
children in each grade was computed, the two classes, those with and 
without kindergarten training, being kept separate as before. From 
this, an average for all grades was computed. 
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This average retardation was found to be forty-two hundredths 
(.42) of a year for all children with kindergarten training and fifty- 
nine hundredths (.59) of a year for all children without such a start. 
From this it was readily reckoned that the 925 children of the former 
class were ahead of where they would have been without kindergarten 
training by a total of 151 years and that the 738 children without the 
training lost a total of 121 years by being thus deprived. 

When this saving and loss in years is expressed in money cost it 
takes on more concrete significance, especially with school boards. 
Here is a situation, as Mr. Ayres says, where “time is money.” 

The average cost per year of children in the Kenosha schools is 
about $23. From this unit cost it is found that by providing children 
kindergarten training, the city has saved $3,473 on 925 such children. 
involved in this count; and that it had lost, through the greater retard- 
ation of the 738 children who had missed such training, a total of 
$2,783. 

There are two sorts of arguments in favor of kindergartens which 
superintendents and teachers can use with school boards. First, that 
it is the right of every little child to have the best possible educational 
start, and hence the duty of school officials to see that kindergarten 
privileges are afforded to all. 

Second, that it is the right of taxpayers that there be wise and 
economic expenditure of school money, and that, therefore, all means 
for diminishing retardation, and consequently for lessening the cost 
of education should be employed, one of these means being the kinder- 
garten. A school board absolutely indifferent to the former of these 
arguments may feel some power of appeal in the latter, especially 
when the figures and dollar sign are produced. 

My inquiry also contained these directions: Compare children with 
and those without kindergarten training in these respects: 

1. Ability and willingness to sing. 

2. Ability to draw, construct and write. 

3. Freedom in language expression. 

4. Self-control and ease to discipline. 


The limits of this paper will not permit me to give results except 
the general statement that the majority of judgments favored the pupils 
with kindergarten training. 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN THE GRADES 


HERBERT H. PARKER 
Pasadena High School 


ASADENA provides in her grammar schools a unique feature in 

P music. Instruction is given in orchestral and band instruments, 

not simply class drill, but individual instruction in the rudiments 

of music and technic and repertoire of the instrument chosen by the 
pupil. 

An orchestral class had been maintained in the High School for 
some time, but many pupils were barred from it on account of having 
had no instruction. It seemed unjust to allow credit in the High 
School, which required previous preparation, and yet not offer oppor- 
tunity for that preparation in the grammar schools, because it gave 
an advantage to the pupil who could afford private instruction. As 
no standard is set and no certification required of private music 
teachers, any one may enter the field, with the result that while there 
are many able and conscientious teachers, there are also many in- 
competent ones. Very few parents can tell whether or not the music 
teacher is doing well by the pupil, and too often the lessons prove to 
be a disappointment. The presence of a certified teacher in the 
public schools of any community tends to establish a standard by 
which the work of private teachers may be judged. In the average 
city school district there is enough money paid to incapable music teachers 
to support a good music department in the public schools. 

The need for preparatory instruction in the grades was apparent. 
It was a question of how to supply this need. The vocal work in 
the grades prepares for the High School choruses and glee clubs. The 
attempts at grammar school orchestras are usually disappointing. 
Those who do profit are the few who can afford private lessons. 

The first essential in an orchestra or band is that each member be 
able to play his instrument. Members are taught to do this much 
better and more quickly by individual rather than by class instruction, 
particularly at the beginning. 

After some experimental work the following plan has been adopted, 
subject to revision: The music teacher visits each grade building 


once a week and the pupils are excused from their classrooms one at 
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a time for short individual lessons. The demands of the regular 
school work are such that the pupil should be absent for only a few 
minutes, and that at a time when it will interfere as little as possible 
with his regular work. The teacher is caring for one hundred and 
fifty pupils in the grades and thirty pupils in classes at High School 
and to reach all it has been necessary to allow but ten to twelve 
minutes per pupil. This means emphasis upon essentials, with terse 
illustrations and suggestions for home practice. That this kind of 
work can be made successful was demonstrated at the Grammar 
School Music Festival last May, where fifty of these little people gave 
a most gratifying exhibition of their work, and this at a time when the 
plan had been in force but a few months. Many of these pupils, who 
have had no instruction aside from the short lessons in school, are 
playing pieces at home, or duets among themselves, or are helping 
in their Sunday schools. Twelve of them were entered in the High 
School classes this year, able to play a part with others. As soon 
as pupils are sufficiently advanced, small orchestras will be formed 
in the various buildings and a band for boys from all the grade 
schools. It is the aim to have two classes in the High School, one 
to work on movements from the easier symphonies, overtures and the 


better class of concert music; the other cl 


ass, preparatory. 

The success of this work depends very largely upon the teacher. 
He must not only be an educated musician, but should have had wide 
experience as a musician and teacher. He must have a knowledge of 
the principles of technic of all the instruments he may be called upon 
to teach, should be familiar with good methods and practice material, 
and should be able to advise in the selection of instruments. 

Only real musical instruments should be taught, viz.: the stringed 
instruments played with a bow, wood wind (flute, piccolo, oboe, 
bassoon and clarinet), brass and instruments of percussion (drums, 
etc.) ; piano and organ should be included, but have not been taught 


in Pasadena. 


Difficulties will never be all eliminated and new problems will 
continue to arise, but enough has been done in Pasadena to prove 


that individual instruction in instrumental music in the schools is both 
possible and profitable. 
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A PLAIN OPINION ABOUT THE ENGLISH COURSE 


Harry O. WIsE 
High School, San Diego 


piling of bad English that the child has not as yet plead guilty 

to into his poor brain against a remote future contingency that, 
like our worst troubles, may never arrive. Alas, what a folly of 
negation this! And it is almost equally bad to foist upon him a 
scheme of positive grammar bristling with technicalities taken over 
bodily from the Latin Grammar. ‘That the elaborate scheme will by 
some miracle of transfusion or osmosis pass over into the pupil’s hodden 
speech and transfigure it, is a pedant’s dream, incapable of realization 
in an everyday world. A thousand times better spend the time in 
oral English and make a thousand mistakes in the process. We learn 
to talk by talking (about something), as we learn to swim by swim- 
ming. We will agree that the daughter who was urged to learn to 
swim before she went swimming may have sedulously devoted herself 
to the perusal of an illustrated treatise on natation, but we doubt if 
she got any good from the process. I think pupils in the grades should 
be taught the parts of speech, the parts of the sentence, kinds of 
sentences, and a few other primary elements; but I do not believe the 
wooing can be otherwise than indirect. that grammar, that geometric 
lass, can hope to succeed by making a dead set at the boy. 


QO’ all the futilities under the sun surely the most futile is the 


Composition in my ideal state of things should suffer a permanent 
divorce from literature on the just grounds of incompatibility of temper. 
I know they are often conjoined in the high school and in many high 
schools, but it is a false economy that would do two things in one 
period of time,—transacted, I may add, on the limited margin of an 
English teacher’s energy. The subjects have no vital connection and 
are a mere convenience of the teacher of literature for broadening his 
borders and for making the pupil write his literature lesson (if such a 
phrase be allowable) as well as recite it. I am not condemning this 
work as literature; I am condemning it as composition. It is surely 
from the side of life at first hand that the urge of existence beats most 
strongly against the child’s barriers of expression, eager to get itself 
expressed somehow in articulate speech. A test, a test! Does the 
child—the average healthy, normal child—talk most a summer’s day 
of life or of literature—books? 
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If this be fanciful, the need of oral composition in the public 
schools is not. As well expect a man to learn to run by walking as 
expect a child to learn to talk by writing. Talk is cursive, writing is 
pedestrian. And now which is the more important, which power is 
more often called into play? Oh, but you say, the child talks all 
the time, talks indeed when we least wish him to talk. True, wholly 
true, but not germane. Most of the time his talk is merely noise, as 
a bell rings when it is struck, mere tintin-abulation. The kind of talk 
that talks is talk organized, converged upon a definite local point. [| 
plead for debates in the schools, especially debates based on oral, 
not written and memorized, preparation. Extempraneity is the life 
of debate, the presence of a definite second party who is yet an 
unknown quantity in the matter of what he will say next. Every 
literature class should in my judgment meet once in two weeks, or 
oftener, as a literary club, officered by the pupils themselves, for the 
practice of oral composition. 

And then there is literature. Ah, there is the crux! Can the 
literature of power be taught? “‘We took Milton line by line,”’ says 
the small boy, “‘and the teacher explained away every illusion.” A 
kind of teaching that sedulously and with pangs unspeakable explains 
away every illusion can not be a desideratum. We wish to preserve 
our illusions (if illusions they must be) as long as we may. Slow, be 
slow to rend the purple veil! Favor us with your tongues, oh teachers 
of literature! Let sleeping dogs lie! Do not hunt the harried last 
illusion to its ultimate lair, lest when you have squeezed out the last 
drop of information, the life blood go with it. Believe me, when that 
teacher so “‘taught’” Milton, that spirit had ceased to rule him from his 


ke 


mighty urn. If school is dull, I think it is mainly we who ma 
it so, "tis we are dull,—too much bent on justifying our existence by 
busying ourselves with overt results. Indeed, if efficiency tests were 
to be applied to the schools as President Guy Potter Benton proposes 
to apply it to the universities, methinks it would be the best teachers 
who would show up worst within the calipers. The teaching of the 
literature of power, like the inculcation of good manners, is necessarily 
mainly by contagion, is subterranean in its workings, sinks far down 
into the subsoil beyond the efficiency probe, and irrigates character. 
The results do not blossom over night. I do not believe in intensive 


work as a steady policy. You may turn and torture an idea ten 
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thousand different ways, you may teach the student just where Ormus 
was located, that seraphim is the plural, and that the Pythagorean 
metempsychosis was—well, whatever it was,—without in the least 
infecting him with any definite notion of what all this welter of tall 
talk is about; whereas a proper voicing of the line may light the 
electric spark of sympathy and appreciation. We are not teaching 
textbooks when all’s said and done, but boys and girls. But if the 
teacher still insists upon teaching textbooks, then that is the teacher's 
just punishment, to teach textbooks in lieu of boys and girls. Verily 
he hath his reward. 

Another infant critic is reported to have remarked, ‘‘I’d ha’ liked 
Milton pretty well if it hadn’t been fer the blamed gods an’ goddesses.” 
O well of truth undefiled! The teaching of literary backgrounds, the 
exploitation of theories of English conceived in a college library and 
more or less devolved upon teachers from above,—this may have once 
been necessary, but it is no longer expedient. In my judgment the 
pantheon is doomed. The average girl and boy—and it is truly 
surprising how average the average girl and boy is, shamelessly so, 
one might say,—will take care of that. I do not refer here to the 
Odyssey. Nothing better, nothing more desirable. But the Odyssey 
for itself, that is the clue, not as a standing excuse for lugging in 
outworn Greek and Latin myths by the ears, on the time-honored 
pretext that English Literature is full of allusions. As if we read 
English Literature or any other literature for the sake of the allusions. 
This surely is a most pronounced case of the tail wagging the dog. 


EXTENSION WORK IN THE CHICO 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
C. A. STEBBINS 
Director of Rural School Extension 


HE Chico Normal School feels its responsibility and wishes to 
help directly the people in its vicinity. It wishes to be a part 
of each home within its reach, so that as a State institution it 

may serve in helping the State to meet its responsibility to the 
home. To this end the Extension Division was organized. The 
Normal School is favored with the best of equipment. The museum 
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contains stuffed animals from the mouse to the mountain lion. The 
library has thousands of books on its shelves. The greenhouse and 
nursery are filled with shrubs, vines and trees. The seedhouse over- 
flows with vegetable and flower seeds. The science department num- 
bers in its store bird skins, shells, minerals, bird eggs and the like, 
besides agricultural and health bulletins. 

The policy of the Division is to make the conserved material in 
the institution serve the schools and the homes directly. The Division 
is working through the agency of bulletins and other printed matter, 
lectures, musical and literary entertainments, student teachers, parental 
clubs, agricultural clubs, etc. 

Bulletins, Leaflets, Etc. Recently the following bulletins have 
been issued by the Normal School: “‘A Guide to the Birds of the 
Pacific Slope,” ‘Teachers’ Manual and Course of Study in Arith- 
metic,” “‘Methods in Geography.” Leaflets have been published 
outlining the work of the Extension Division. 

The “Junior Agriculturist,”” a paper devoted to junior agricul- 
turists, as its name implies, is issued regularly each month to some 
4,000 boys and girls. 

Lectures. The following lectures are being given at the school- 
houses in five representative rural districts by members of the faculty: 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “The Rural School,” ““The Work of 
the Normal School,” “China,” ‘‘Panama,” “Musical Appreciation.” 
So far the lectures have been very popular. A lecture is given every 
three weeks in each of the schools. Topics dealing with personal and 
public health, agriculture, art, etc., will be given consideration in the 
next series. 

Several of the lectures are accompanied by stereopticon views and 
moving pictures. Both the stereopticon lantern and the moving picture 
machine are furnished by the Normal School. 

Musical and Literary Entertainments. A group of students num- 
bering soloists, both instrumental and otherwise, readers, monologists, 
etc., artists in their respective fields, accompany the lecturer. Trans- 
portation is by auto. The “next” extension trip is looked forward 
to by all concerned. 

The rural school teachers, assisted by Normal School students, 
do their share in preparing the children of the schools to help enter- 
tain. 
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An excellent graphophone furnished by the Normal School and 
carried from place to place as needed serves a good purpose in 
“‘musical appreciation.” 

The Extension Class. The extension class consists of students 
whose particular business is (1) to introduce manual training, domestic 
science and agriculture in the adjoining districts. Transportation is 
by auto and horse and buggy and is furnished free by the Normal 
School. At the present writing ten students are employed regularly 
in attending rural districts. (2) To prepare and ship out collections 
of bird skins, insects, minerals, shells, books, seeds, shrubs and trees. 
All of these are sent free to the schools on request. (3) To famil- 
iarize themselves with rural extension work as practiced throughout 
the United States. (4) To draw plans for schoolyard ornamentation 
and to oversee the application of the scheme of beautification. 

Parental Clubs. We have in view the parental club for each 
rural district. As yet none has been formed. We wish to so interest 
each family in each school district that homes will offer something to 
the school—a suitable picture, book, plant or curtain. 

Agricultural Clubs. ‘Through the assistance of newspapers, maga- 
zines, teachers’ institutes, and the like, some 150 clubs have been 
formed with an enrollment of 4,000 boys and girls. Each club is 
given the following privileges through the public service of the Morse 
Seed Company: (1) Free seeds; (2) the “Junior Agriculturist”’; 
(3) permission to enter the plant-growing contests. 

The “American Weekly” offers $300 in prizes to our club mem- 
bers who grow the best sugar beets, sweet peas or potatoes. See the 
“American Weekly,” issue of February 5. 

Instructors in the Agricultural Division are ready to assist in in- 
troducing agriculture in any elementary school. The Normal School 
will pay transportation charges. 

Through the Extension Division the Chico State Normal School 
is serving the people directly through the elementary school. It is 
doing its share toward satisfying the four great needs of the home— 
by educating the people in sanitation; by stimulating an interest in 
music, in plant culture; by creating a desire for the farm; by teach- 
ing scietific farming; by bringing the boys and girls in direct touch 
with nature—‘“The Garment of the Invisible God.” 
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THE USE OF MAGAZINES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
WALTER W. BrISsTOL 
Principal Nordhoff Union High School 


HILE in the city of Los Angeles some days ago, I stopped 
\ into a matinee performance. For three hours my being was 
in the grip of an extraneous world, the significance of which 
was scarcely realized, until, the play over, I burst upon the life of the 
street and once again assumed my place as an active agent in the 
world about me. From the standpoint of a teacher, I related the ex- 
perience of the hour to the problem of instruction in the classroom, and 
concluded that in much the same way the significance of the story of 
the dreams and deeds of past ages which literature and history reveal 
does not approach realization until, the ancient books being closed, one 
envelopes himself in practical life by doing things, reading things and 
thinking about the things with which our day and generation is con- 
cerned. 

The secondary school student spends a great deal of time in the 
extraneous world of the matinee. Not extraneous in reality, indeed, 
but made extraneous by the teacher, who is himself disjoined, unrelated 
to the world about him. And herein lies the gist of much of the 
criticism which may fairly be launched against the secondary schools. 
We are too much engrossed in the work of the past—a past we should 
study and know, but in itself of small value and not adequately realized 
unless related to the world in which we now move. The principle of 
linking the past with the present should be basic in all our teaching, and 
in history and literature especially is this consideration most vital. To 
impress upon the minds of the students of history that the institutions of 
society about us are the results of political, social, economic and reli- 
gious evolutions of thought and action from the beginning until now; 
that, in other words, history is the story of a “growing, struggling and 
historically continuous humanity,”’ is to supply a motif which charges 
the whole subject with dramatic interest for both the teacher and the 
student. ; 

To come to the point, let me ask the question, Are we in our 
teaching sufficiently in touch with the present? History is now in the 
making. Society about us is throbbing with a life of intense human 
interest. To acquaint the pupil with present-day activities is to stimu- 
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late an interest in what has gone before, and helps him mightily to 
visualize the political, social, economic and religious story of the past. 
How to get the student in touch with present-day activities is the 
problem. In a small school to have a separate class made up of 
volunteers for this sort of work did not seem feasible to us. In our 
school we found an opening in one of the history courses, which, with- 
out greatly disturbing tradition or university requirements, might be 
utilized. The one history course in the high school in which one finds 
himself marking time is the course in English history. It is too long to 
be well done in one half-year, and rather short for ten months of 
vigorous work. So we eliminate one period of English history a week 
and have put in its place a course styled Current Events. The pro- 
gramme may be so arranged as to permit the continuation of the work 
for eighty or ninety consecutive minutes 





an arrangement we have been 
able to effect with excellent results. While our compulsory study is 
confined to the English history course, pupils who have the time join us 
to do the work of the Current Events periods. 

In order that the student may fall into the current of the universal 
drift of things, we follow the four great streams of civilized life as a 
basis for the division of the subject-matter. The scope of the work is 
world-wide. The plan of the preparation of material each week is as 
follows: 

Social Uplift Activities. An Assigned Article. 


Items and 


Foreign { ; ; 

| Assigned Article 
Political Activities 
Items and 


Assigned Article 


—“—_—_r 


Domestic 


, — ia ( Items and 
Economic and Scientific Activities } ? s 
| Assigned Articles. 


( Items or 


Religious Activities : : 
An Assigned Article 


A definite assignment is made for each pupil each week. His 
work is generally in a different field of activity each week, although 
it is not uncommon for one pupil to carry one subject along for two or 
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more meetings. The pupil who is assigned the task of getting items in 

any one field must look these up for himself. The pupil who has an 

article to report upon or a subject to develop is generally furnished the 
aterilal by the teacher. 

In order to carry on the work we have a magazine table placed 
in the general assembly room. The use of the magazines is subject to 
certain restrictions, open to all pupils. Our subscription list icludes 
the following periodicals: Review of Reviews, World’s Work, 
Literary Digest, Outlook, Independent, Survey, National Geographic, 
Technical World, Popular Mechanics, Scientific American, Record of 
Christian Work, Travel and Munsey’s. The expense of the magazines 
is borne jointly by the students, the faculty and the trustees. ‘The 
magazines are filed in the library and toward the end of the year are 
carefully scanned for pictures which may be of use in the work of the 
various departments of the school. These pictures are mounted, cata- 
logued and filed away in a cabinet designed for the purpose. 

In addition to the work the Current Events class get out of 
magazines, the whole school has the opportunity of becoming familiar 
with their contents and its arrangement, the faculty is stimulated to 
keep abreast of the times, and considerable material is available for 
debates and literary exercises. Sometimes our Current Events class 
comes before the whole school with its programme. In an article in 
the World’s Work for November, under the caption “One Remedy 
for Education,” Mr. McAndrew recommends the study of magazines 
as one remedy to heal the sore of secondary school inefficiency. In 
one place he says: ‘Timely problems are unsettled ones; otherwise 
they would not be current. The exercise of judgment is more easily 
possible because the ideas are almost as new to the teacher as to the 
others. Here is a situation where, happily, the teacher does not know 
it all. There is brought into the school the novel and desirable con- 
dition of equality of ignorance. In a magazine class I saw the un- 
usual and delightful spectacle of a teacher listening to recitals of 
things unknown to her.” 

For six years and more we have been doing this kind of work, and 
its value cannot be overestimated. Graduates, apparently having for- 
gotten the effect of the other work of the school, — mention 
the work we did together in the Current Events class 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CENTRAL SECTION 

F. M. FULSTONE 

High School, Fresno 





HE C. T. A., Central Section, met in the High School Audi- 
torium at Fresno, March 12, 13, 14. Just preceding and 
during that period many of the surrounding counties held their 

institutes, permitting teachers from all parts of the San Joaquin Valley 

to attend the C. T. A. Mrs. N. E. Davidson of Hanford, the presi- 
dent, and her committees and other officers, are to be congratulated on 
their selection of lecturers and indeed, on their entire program. The 
excellent idea of unifying the activities of such a meeting was achieved. 
The central thought was our rural school problem. 


LECTURERS 


Dr. E. P. Cubberley of Stanford and Dr. Thos. Hunt, Dean of 
the College of Agriculture at Berkeley, not only filled the large audi- 
torium each day with a deeply interested audience. but struck most 
definitely and efficiently the keynote of the session. Dr. Cubberley 
said the rural school was one of the largest of rural problems. He 
showed the evolution of the agricultural system of today, pointing out 
that it had proceeded in four steps and from the beginning of the third 
the school had been a part of the movement. With the introduction 
of farm machinery the necessity of more educated farmers was realized, 
and the district school supported by general taxation was the result. 

With the coming of very extensive use of machinery, the very best 
of the children, finding that they could do better in the cities, left the 
farm. Then with the influx of foreign labor, tenantry increased 
rapidly. This created a great social question to be overcome. Most 
of the foreigners coming from Eastern and Southern Europe being 
uneducated, the great problem is to educate them. 

Said Dr. Hunt: 

“The country life movement is not a back to the land movement; 
is not to keep the boys and girls on the farm; and not to increase the 
prosperity of the farmer, but a concrete attempt to increase the educa- 
tional, moral and social advantages of the country people. 

“The three sources of rural life are the school, the church and 
farmers’ organization, and should be united to form one concentive 
force to further their ends. 
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‘““A committee representing these three forces should be appointed 


in each rural community to formulate restrictive as well as constructive 
measures to forward the community life.” 

On the first day of the meeting, State Supt. Edward Hyatt was 
enthusiastically welcomed by the teachers. Informally he told of his 
recent trip to Philadelphia, full of interest and practical observations, 
too. Dr. D. F. Fox of Pasadena pleased us on Wednesday after- 
noon, and Dr. Lange, as he always does, filled his room to over- 
flowing when he spoke on the “Intermediate High School.” Selections 
from his lecture follow: 

‘““The demand in the grammar schools for readjustment on physi- 
ological and psychological grounds is re-enforced for two special needs. 
One is the long-fe't want of a chance for the minority to begin certain 
studies, especially the study of a foreign language, earlier than is gen- 
erally possible now. The second special need is that of enlarged 
opportunities for giving the majority, who will or can not prolong their 
formal schooling far beyond the grades, if at all, a start on the road 
towards efficient life work. 

“I have hastily indicated a big problem. How is it to be solved? 
Certainly not by mere invention of new machinery in one place fol- 
lowed by ecstatic imitation in other places. Merely to put the grades 
corresponding to early adolescence into a separate group, to segregate 
pupils and to label the resulting combination intermediate high school 
may easily create two gaps, where there was only one before. The 
thing most needful is that schoolmen and women and the public should 
realize the situation, should penitently recognize their sins of omission 
and commission and should then co-operate in providing better for all 
the children of all the people. 

““But while the intermediate high school is not the only road to 
salvation it is a most promising one. It tends to break up the notion 
that pupils grow by jumps from childhood to youth, from youth to 
the adult stage, as a salmon leaps from one level of a stream to the 
next and the next. It tends to keep boys and girls in school. It fur- 
nishes an opportunity for occupational training as well as better prepa- 
ration for the more advanced high school grades. It greatly facilitates 
the closing of the gap that now exists between the materials and meth- 
ods of the grammar school and those of the high school.” 
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MANUAL ARTS 

The Manual Arts Section, under the direction of W. B. Givens 
of Fresno was a prominent feature of the institute. Some special fea- 
tures were Free-hand Sketching and Water Color Work by a fifth 
grade class of Chinese and Japanese boys. Their work exhibited 
pleasing color effects and considerable originality in design. 

J. B. Corcoran gave practical demonstrations in Nature Study. 
and Agriculture. The buds of tulip and peach trees were examined 
and studied with reference to function. The effect of frost on early 
fruit buds was discussed and remedial pruning suggested. Grafting 
peach on peach stock for sandy soil, but peach on almond stock if deep 
to water table was suggested. 

Mr. A. H. Chamberlain spoke on the difference between vocational 
education and vocational adjustment, laying much stress on the neces- 
sity of emphasizing the latter to prevent a line of ‘“‘Misfits.”” Voca- 
tional adjustment was defined as being the adjustment of the individual 
to life thereby keeping his life plumb. There are four elements in- 
volved in vocational adjustment: 1, The dominant interests of the 
child; 2, The economic conditions of the family; 3, The opportuni- 
ties of the given community; 4, Future conditions likely to affect the 
individual’s choice of a vocation. 

Mr. Hugh A. Owen of Exeter spoke on essentials in High School 
Wood-work, and emphasized the need for a separate building with saw- 
tooth roofs, separate tools for individuals, and for small schools a 
turning lathe, a band saw, a joiner and individual motor. 

Mr. Bonnister of La More spoke along the same line. 

FINE AND MANUAL ARTS 

An interesting exhibit under the direction of Miss Hannah C. 
Bynon, assisted by Misses Love, Wasson and Kenyon, was visited by 
many teachers. Specimens of pupils’ work in charcoal, pen and ink 
and water colors were on display. A demonstration in painting by a 
class of twelve Chinese students was an interesting feature. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture was given great prominence at the institute and was 
emphasized by exhibits. These exhibits exemplified the work that is 
being done in regular high school courses, one of the features being 
application of fertilizers and their effect upon the needs of various 
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plants. In conjunction with the laboratory work, field work is being 
done, putting the laboratory work into practice and application. 

Considerable interest was shown in the agricultural work by the 
farming community, numbers of farmers having visited the exhibits and 
witnessed experiments. The attitude of the people generally has 
shown that there is a real live interest in the subject of agriculture. 
The demand for the work, both from the special and regular pupils 
of high schools, is increasing yearly, especially throughout the San 
Joaquin Valley. 

There are now over seventy pupils taking the subject at Fresno 
High School as against six, two years ago. Professor W. G. Hummel 
of Berkeley gave an address on the requirements of students in the first 
year of their college course. 

“Needs,” by F. M. Lane of Fresno, was instructive. “How to 
Make the Country Life Effective,” by Dean Hunt, was received with 
interest and provided much material for reflection. 

COMMERCIAL SECTION 

The Commercial Section was largely attended. Mauch interest was 
shown in the general discussion of topics pertaining to the subject. 
Prominent among the topics was a discussion of more thorough training 
for stenographers in the detail of office work. Pupils, in addition to a 
mastery of stenography and typewriting, should be more thoroughly 
trained in the use of up-to-date office methods, involving a knowledge 
of the arranging of a business letter, of filing systems, card indexes, 
form and follow-up letters, office appliances, postal information, ship- 
ping, advertisements, deportment and business ethics, office reference 
books, business and legal papers, use of the telephone, editing dictated 
matter and in meeting the public. Other discussions were along the 
line of a comparison of various textbooks. It was the concensus of 
opinion that satisfactoy results could not be obtained in classes in book- 
keeping where the number was over twenty-five to the teacher. 

SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

Dr. H. W. Edwards of the Fresno State Normal spoke on the 
question of ‘Physics in Secondary Schools.” He said in part: 

**At present in most high schools there is a popular opinion held 
that physics is a bugbear—a course filled with constant worries to the 
student. This unwholesome atmosphere is connected with the prob- 
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lems that are given. To teach a boy to observe scientifically some 
physical phenomenon in a quantitive manner is better than to lose him 
in a confusion of quantitive applications before the principle involved is 
thoroughly understood. A plea is made to show how to arrange sys- 
tematically the common, everyday physical phenomena, rather than 
attempt to make a specialist of the student in wireless telegraphy, for 
example; to teach him how to think, not what to think. Create 
an interest in physics and results come easily.” 

Principal Otis of Visalia High Schoo! spoke on “Logical vs. Psy- 
chological Presentation of Geometry.”” Mr. Otis said: 

“Students should work more by their own reasoning than by the 
solution in textbooks, as texts lead to narrow-mindedness. A teacher 
should lead them to make discoveries, hypotheses, proofs and verifica- 
tions for themselves. This will lead to efficiency and further clear 
reasoning. If some such course is not followed, the student may not 
be able to prove a problem at the end of a semester.” 


Professor Hartwell, principal of Reedley High School, spoke on 
‘Problems of Chemistry.” He said: 

“Chemistry is the most difficult subject to teach to high school 
students, because of the problems it presents to the teacher. It is the 
most valuable science to train the power of observation and organiza- 
tion. The teaching of it is made harder by the fact that not only a 
text must be studied, but it must be carried along in the laboratory at 
the same time. Then again, as the study of chemistry is expanding 
faster than any other subject, no single text can be up to date for any 
length of time. I believe that the only way to teach the subject is to 
answer questions by experiment alone, and it should be made easy so 
that it will become practical.” 


Dr. H. W. Stager discussed “Ratio and Proportion.”’ Dr. 
E. R. Snyder of the Normal advanced the arithmetical side, while 
Mr. J. A. Daly took up the physics end and Mr. B. A. Stagner the 
chemistry part. Mr. G. W. Hann also spoke. 

ENGLISH AND HISTORY 


There were profitable discussions on the methods and the uses of 
maps. Especially helpful were the remarks of J. A. Nowell, vice- 
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principal of the Fresno High School, on “American History and Its 

Teaching.”” There was an interesting lecture on the present-day in- 

heritances from the Greek stage, by George H. Huntting, dean of the 

Fresno Junior College. He was followed by Dr. John Molineux of 

Clovis, speaking on ““The Teaching of the Drama in the High School.” 
PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SECTIONS 

In the grammar section D. R. Jones considered “Arithmetic in 
the Grades” and “Organized Play for Country Schools’ was dis- 
cussed by A. E. Balch of Fresno. 

The special features of the primary section were class demonstra- 
tions with foreign children in reading, showing the advancement made 
in this subject within the past several years, in which old methods have 
been discarded and the phonetic and thought content plans combined. 
There were pupils from the first four grades and demonstrations of 
foreign pupils who have been in school but two months who were 
able to read, further convinced those who witnessed the demonstra- 
tions of the practicability of this method. 


The dramatization of “The Half Chick” and “Hiawatha” by 
third grade pupils, under the direction of Miss Jones, demonstrated 
that the children were delightfully interested and that they could put 
the proper spirit into the work. 


MUSIC 

The music, under the direction of Messrs. A. G. Wahlberg of 
Fresno and L. W. Harvey of Clovis, added eminently to the pleasure 
of the session. Its prominent place in school life was ably demon- 
strated by a class of pupils from Clovis High School in part songs. 
This class, under direction of Mr. Harvey, gave evidence of much 
talent and training, as did also the classes of eighth grade boys from 
the Fresno grammar schools, and selections by the Glee Club, com- 
posed of Fresno Normal School pupils, under direction of Miss Kath- 
erine Balthis of Fresno. The solos interspersed throughout the meet- 
ing were much appreciated, and other musical talent appearing at the 
various social functions added pleasure and variety. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
On Wednesday evening the Schoolmasters’ Club held its annual 
banquet at the splendid new Hotel Fresno. At the same time the 
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school women were dining at the Sequoia. Later the ladies joined the 
schoolmasters and it was midnight before the festivities ended. The 
following evening the Alumni of the San Jose and Fresno State 
Normal Schools held banquets, later joining the rest at the Parlor 
Lecture Club, where the committee had provided an entertainment, 
dancing and refreshments. The folk dancing by fifteen Normal School 
girls, under Mrs. Edna Orr James, was especially worthy of com- 
mendation. The most elaborate entertainment, however, was offered 
he C. C. T. A. by the Fresno Normal School Dramatic Clue, when 
on Tuesday evening it presented Maeterlinck’s “Sister Beatrice,” 
under the coaching and management of George H. Huntting. The 
Auditorium was filled with the largest audience in its history. For 
an hour and a half “Sister Beatrice’’ held unbroken attention. Many 
went with misgivings, because it seemed impossible that amateurs could 
render adequately so subtle a play, but long before the final scene 
the most skeptical acknowledged he was viewing really great art. The 
wonder was the amount of thought and energy it had taken to realize 
such a performance. 
RESOLUTIONS 
Through its chairman, Mr. Osmer Abbott, a number of strong 
resolutions were presented. These included a proposition to allow 
teachers to attend any tea hers’ meeting in the State not more than 
two days per year, in addition to the regular institutes; to have three 
isiting days yearly for those who desire, and providing for a full report 
to the trustees and couniy superintendent of such visits. Either of the 
pension bills before the Legislature was considered excellent, but the 
Boynton-Ryan bill was advocated, “‘first, because it gives to need in- 
stead of stability, and second, it provides from teachers’ contributions 
and from the amounts already in the teachers’ fund from San Francisco 
and Oakland a sufficient sum of money to run for several years with- 
out drawing from the public treasury.” The movement to provide a 
ig teachers’ bureau at Sacramento was deprecated, as it would tend 
“favoritism and the development of an educational machine.”” An 
a — tional resolution declared “that the selection of secondary texts to 
fit local needs is essential to the best work of our high schools, and 
that any enforced uniformity of bcoks would be a damage to the 
schools.” The work of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS was com- 
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mended. It was decided to ask the Legislature to free the school 
trom the task of enforcing the vaccination law, this duty properly 


. é oe 
devolving upon the health officers. It was further determined that it 


a 


onl be unwise to lower the entrance ies of the medical 
schools. These resolutions were unanimously passed. 
OFFICERS 


At the business meeting on Thursday afternoon the resolutions were 
adopted and the following officers were elected: 

F. G. Sanderson, Principal High School, Merced, President. 

Craig Cunningham, Superintendent Madera County, First Vice- 
President. 

J. A. Nowell, Vice-Principal High School 
President. 

Miss Margaret Sheehy, Supe 

H. Rowell, Principal High School, Visalia, Siacaiens 

Sennen: to the Council: C. E. Bins sham, Porterville; 

Superintendent E. W. Lindsay, Fresno County; Mrs. M. E. Bern- 


stein, Hanford. 


POINTS ON SCHOOL LAW 
EDWARD Hyatt 
i was my fortune during the closing days of February to attend 
he meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 

N. E. A. in Philadelphia, and the editor insists that I shall omit 
for this once the solemn consideration of strictly hen | matters and try 
to give an idea of this great national meeting instead. A big con- 
vention is too vast, too complex, tco multifarious in its activities for 
any one to give any adequate or definite comprehension of it in an 
article short enough to read. All I can undertake is to give a hasty 
impression or two, a fleeting picture here and there, to the kindly, 
patient people who have gone thus far; and let it go at that. 

On February 19th we started out from Sacramento. The almond 
trees were towers of bloom and the sloping fields were smiling green. 
We crept up the western shoulders of the eastward mountains. At 
Truckee, still in the State of California, the ground was white—and 
it was literally thousands of miles before we ever saw bare ground 
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again! Snow was everywhere—over the wide plains of Nevada, 
covering illimitable wastes of Wyoming, filling the air with stormy 
gusts in Colorado and Nebraska, accompanied by icy sleet in Iowa 
and Illinois! How bleak the landscape looked! How forlorn the 
cattle and horses that shivered about the infrequent stacks! How 
dreary the occasional human being that ventured forth, with earmitts 
on and a woollen comforter wound around his neck! For hundreds 
of miles the telegraph wires were cores for ropes of ice as thick as 
one’s finger; the board fences had solid sheets of ice between the 
boards; the barbed wire barriers were turned into rabbit-proof fencing 
by the icicles connecting the wires; the open fields were covered with 
a glare of ice that would do to skate on. Every twig, every dried 
weed, every stick of stubble was covered with a heavy coat of clearest 
crystal. The limbs of trees were breaking off; and the telephone poles 
by thousands were split, shattered, broken off, uprotted by the sheer 
weight of the ice on the wires. Alas, poor East! 


The meeting was a big and splendid one, full of energy and 
strength, and giving an impressive show of the size and power that is 
coming to the schoolmaster’s profession. Three thousand people were 
in attendance, almost entirely city, county and state superintendents, 
coming from every nook and corner of this vast continent. Louisiana 
and Vermont were there, and Florida and South Dakota, and little 
Rhode Island and big Texas, and Missouri and bleeding Kansas. And 
they were all thinking the same thoughts and speaking the same tongue. 
Their idioms and inflections and tricks of speech are not markedly 
different. Any one of the speakers might have been from anywhere, 
so far as his thought and language was concerned. 

It seemed to me that the dominant note of the meeting was— 
co-operation. For three or four years the keynote of all large educa- 
tional gatherings has been the industrial idea—manual training, agri- 
culture, trade schools, practical education. In this meeting, it seemed 
to me that all that was taken for granted and that the prevailing 
thought had passed on to the idea of co-operation as a necessity for 
carrying any practical work along. Primarily, the people must learn 
to co-operate with each other in order to protect themselves and in 
order to actually secure the results of their labor—in order to sell 
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their products and buy their necessities without being eaten alive by 
the middlemen. 


And it is only a co-operating and a prosperous people that can 
co-operate in building up prosperous schools. The school must co- 
operate with and serve its own people if it would really live. The 
teacher must not stand with his back against the wall, protecting his 
school against the sinister outdoor world, but must take the world 
in and be a part of it, co-operate with it, live with it. 

Only half a dozen Californians were in attendance at the meet- 
ing. Among them were McClymonds, the genial and kindly, from 
Oakland; Fultz, the active and wiry, from Santa Barbara; Francis, 
the solid and forcible, from Los Angeles, with the lively Superintendent 
Karr along with him for good measure. 


Any scarcity of Californians, however, was more than made up 
by the number, aggressiveness and commanding positions of the ex- 
Californians, whose name was legion. Charles H. Keyes, formerly 
of Pasadena, was President of the National Council of Education, 
and he was positively the best presiding officer I ever saw anywhere. 
So courteous, so considerate, yet so prompt, ready and forcible; he 
was a wonder! Alexander B. Coffey, former county superintendent 
of Sutter County, is dean of the Teachers’ College in the University 
of Louisiana, at Baton Rouge. David S. Snedden of Ventura County 
is Commissioner of Education of the exclusive State of Massachusetts. 
Henry Suzzallo of San Jose is on the faculty of Columbia, and E. C. 
Moore is professor of education at Yale. Two young men from the 
San Diego Normal School have gained distinction, Jesse Burks as 
the expert of the Bureau of Municipal Research in Philadelphia, and 
Harry Shafer as president of a state normal school in Pennsylvania. 
Elmer E. Brown is chancellor of the University of New York, with 
five thousand students and twice as many dollars per year by way of 
salary. Will S. Monroe, once superintendent at Pasadena, is presi- 
dent of the State Normal School at Montclair, New Jersey. All of 
these are alike in looking forward to a happy life ever after as soon 
as they can get back to California. 

The intermediate high school was the subject for one of the im- 
portant discussions. Several speakers put forward the claim that this 
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expedient would save two years in the life of the child, either by 
getting him to the end of the high school two years sooner, or by 
giving him two more years’ work in the same time that is now used. 
It was their idea that one year could be saved from the upper gram- 
mar grades by omitting duplicated studies and dropping the high 
school studies lower in the grades; and that another year could be 
similarly saved in the lower high school grades. Extravagant claim, 
is it not? 

One of the best hits of the whole meeting was the speech of 
Superintendent J. H. Francis in this discussion, where he described one 
of the schools of Los Angeles. Certainly he, with his assistants, Super- 
tendents Bettinger and Monlux, are giving their schools an enviable rep- 
utation for enterprise and originality. Mr. Bettinger is one of the wisest 
school men of the State, and Mr. Monlux is famous for his ability 
in estimating and classifying his teachers and fellow-officers. 

The liveliest and most human session of the meeting was when 
next year’s meeting place was chosen. Brilliant and enthusiastic and 
witty talks were made for Cincinnati, Palm Beach, Memphis, Rich- 
mond and Chicago. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young spoke for Chicago, she 
who gets a salary of $10,000 per year as City Superintendent. Rich- 
mond seemed to have the longest pole and got the persimmon. 

Our return was by way of New York, Washington, New Orleans, 
in each of which cities we stepped to look into school conditions some- 
what. Many an interesting thing appeared, worth detailing here, but 
they will have to wait until some other time. My desk is piled too 
high and too many people are standing by for further gossip now. 


INSTITUTES 

Just preceding the meeting of the Central Section, C. T. A., at 
Fresno, the various counties in the San Joaquin Valley held their 
institutes. 

TULARE 

At Visalia occurred the forty-fourth annual session of the Tulare 
County Institute, March !0th-12th. Superintendent J. E. Buckman 
secured Dr. D. F. Fox of Pasadena, Dr. R. G. Boone of Berkeley, 
Miss Isabel O. Mackenzie of the San Jose Normal and considerable 
local talent for his programme. The addresses of Dr. Fox and Dr. 
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Boone and the work in story-telling by Miss Mackenzie were of great 
value. Music was a feature of the program. The students of the 
Visalia High School gave an evening of entertainment. The institute 
was a decided success. 


MERCED 
Los Banos was the place of meeting on March 10th-12th of the 
Merced County Institute. Instructors included Dr. R. G. Boone, 
Mrs. Edna Orr James, Miss Efe B. McFadden of the San Francisco 
Normal, Arthur H. Chamberlain, President Allison Ware, W. G. 
Hartranft, F. G. Sanderson, H. G. Stearns, R. S. French, Granville 
Thomas. Various discussions were participated in by the teachers of 
the county. Language, history, geography and industrial education 
were practically dealt with and the sessions closed with an illustrated 
lecture by Mr. Hartranft. The musical entertainment and play by 
the pupils of the Los Banos High School and the public reception by 

the citizens of the town were features. 


FRESNO 

In his institute held at Fresno on March 11th and during the suc- 
ceeding days of the Central Section meetings, Superintendent E. W. 
Lindsay of Fresno County illustrated how the county institute may be 
made an effective means of growth. The dominant note in the gram- 
mar school session was arithmetic; the primary section devoted itself to 
reading, language and dramatization. The meetings began and closed 
on schedule time and the programmes were of the nature to provoke 
discussion and to hold the attention and interest of all. Those con- 
tributing to the success of the meetings were Dr. Fox of Pasadena, 
D. R. Jones of San Rafael, W. G. Hartranft and several local 


teachers. 


MADERA 
March 10th to 12th were the dates of the institute at Madera. 
Dr. E. P. Cubberley considered country life and moral education 
problems; Miss Anne M. Nicholson of the San Jose Normal, grammar 
and composition; Mrs. Edna Orr James of the Fresno Normal, “‘At- 
mosphere vs. Discipline’; W. G. Hartranft spoke on the teacher 
and the recitation and in the evening gave his illustrated lecture on 


“China and the Far East’’; Mrs. [da M. Reagan of Madera spoke 
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on the county library; Arthur H. Chamberlain discussed geography as 
to methods and materials. The music, under the direction of L. W. 
Harvey, was of superior quality. Superintendent Craig Cunningham 
had a well-organized programme. The invitation to hold the next annual 
meeting at Raymond was unanimously accepted. 


KINGS 


Hon. Edward Hyatt, President Allison Ware, Dr. Krehbiel of 
Stanford and Dr. Snyder of the Fresno Normal School, assisted by 
teachers and principals of Kings County, made the meetings of March 
10th and 11th at Hanford interesting and profitable. Mrs. N. E. 
Davidson, the superintendent, divided her work into high school, gram- 
mar and primary sections, and mathematics and English were empha- 
sized in separate departments. The teachers declared by unanimous 
vote against uniformity of high school texts. 


May 18th will be celebrated as Peace Day by hundreds of schools 
in the United States and throughout the civilized world. Since it is 
the anniversary of the opening of the First Hague Conference in 1899, 
it perhaps offers the best opportunity of any day in the year to impress 
upon school children the ideals and the spirit of peace. The American 
School Peace League, as one of the organizations that is most deeply 
interested in the spread of peace instruction in the public schools, urges 
every teacher in California to help along the observance of this day. 
There are various ways in which Peace Day may be appropriately 
observed. Valuable suggestions may be found in the 1912 and the 
1913 Peace Day Bulletin prepared by Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
secretary of the American School Peace League, and published under 
the auspices of the United States Bureau of Education. A copy may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
by enclosing 4 cents; or the undersigned will gladly furnish a copy 
providing there are any left. The Secretary of the California Branch, 
Alden H. Abbott, of the San Jose High School, will be very glad to 
furnish any material on hand and to help in any way that is within his 
power. 


Dr. C. A. Duniway, formerly president of the University of 
Montana, was recently inaugurated as the new president of the 
University of Wyoming at Laramie. President Duniway, formerly 
of Stanford University, carries with him into his new work the best 
wishes of a multitude of friends. 
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DIRECTORY CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Tree Sees 66-0 ae Caicaea ewes eee uele deen enaiedecadedereenree President 
SAB. i: Fe atin tied cos BRS Rees 6 hades Bee oa xk aan Secretary 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Mark Keppel, Miss Lulu E. White, C. L. McLane, Miss Agnes E. Howe, 
A. F. Lange, Will C. Wood, Mrs. S. M. Dorsey, J. A. Cranston, Duncar 
MacKinnon. 

MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 
Bay Section 

Supt; Goo. W.. Pitek: Omi sss vaieses iukicees saxkaokeves piace aaa Presidenf 
A. J. Cloud, Hotel Manx, San Francisco..... oe arene aaa a weeeee ecCretary 

Miss Agnes E. Howe, State Normal School, San Jose; Supt. John Ander- 
son, Stockton; Dr. A. F. Lange, University of California, Berkeley; Supt. 
Will C. Wood, Alameda: Miss Minnie Coulter, Santa Rosa; Mrs. Clara M. 


Partridge, 2413 Milvia St., Berkeley; Supt. J. W. Linscott, Santa Cruz; 
F. K. Barthel, 1450 Masonic Ave., San Francisco; E. M. Cox, Asst. Supt. 
f Schools, Oakland 
Central Section 
F. G. Sanderson, Principal High School, Merced..... ens ae es 
Miss Margaret Sheehy, County Supt. of Schools, Merced............ Secretary 
Cc. E. Bingham, Porterville; Mrs. M. E. Bernstein, Hanford; Supt. E. W. 
ndsay, Fresno 


Northern Section 
Allison Ware, President State Normal School, Chico.. verre rr President 
Paw <2; Were, Be. BeeOie< cok weetdunteenees a Sal ok aor aa aL ....Secretary 
Miss Lulu E. White, County Supt. of Schools, Redding; Supt. S. M. 
Chaney, Willows 
Southern Section 


Supt. H. M. Rebok, Santa Monica............... 1 so tle wie .. President 
Supt. Mark Keppel, Los Angeles.............. i tatiek at een elt : Secretary 
Supt. F. H. Fultz, Santa Barbara; J. E. MeKown, Prin. Polytechnic 


High School, Riverside; Supt. L. E. Cooley, El Centro; Supt. J. M. Rhodes, 
Pasadena; Miss Carrie Coddington, San Bernardino; Supt. J. H. Francis 
Security Building, Los Angeles; Supt. J. E. Reynolds, Ventura; Mr. H. H 


McCutchan, 517 W. Ninth St., Long Beach; Supt. C. H. Covell, Redlands, 
Supt. Duncan MacKinnon, San Diego T. J. Phillips, 7th Floor, Hill of 
Records, Los Angeles Supt. Hugh J. Baldwin, San Diego: Miss "dith 
Hodgkins, 1680 West Boulevard, R. 7, Los Angeles; Supt. J. A. Cranston, 
Santa Ana 


President Mark Keppel of the California Teachers’ Association 
has called the annual meeting of the representatives of the council for 
Saturday, April 12th, at 9:30 a. m., in Parlor A of the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. The annual report of the secretary will be made and 
various committees will report. The election of directors and officers 
will also take place. 

The next summer session at Berkeley of the University of California 
will be held June 23d to August 2d. A special feature this year will 
be work in public speaking, in charge of Robert Irving Fulton, widely 
known as a public reader and as a writer on debating, oratory and 
interpretation. He is president of the American Association of Elocu- 
tionists, dean of the School of Oratory of Ohio Wesleyan University 
and founder of the Ohio State Debating League and the Central 
Oratorical League. One of Professor Fulton’s courses will be on the 
principles of expression and literary interpretation. Another will be on 
the art of public speaking. 
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NOW READY 
“What We Hear in Music” 


A Laboratory Course of Study 
in 
Music History and Appreciation 
by 
Anne Shaw Faulkner 


Following the general use of the Victor and the 
Victor Records in the schools, the Victor Talking 
Machine Co. announce the completion of this four- 
years’ course of musical study for high schools, 
academies, colleges, music clubs, music conserva- 
tories and the home. 

The work consists of 120 lessons, subdivided 
into four courses of 30 lessons each, as follows: 


I. The Principles of Music 
II. The History of Music 
Ill. The Orchestra: The Development of 
Instrumental Music 
IV. The Opera and Oratorio 


Price $1 


On sale at all Victor Dealers, or mailed on receipt of price 
plus 20 cents for postage 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
FREE Camden, N. J. 


To Supervisors and Teachers: 
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On receipt of request, we will send to every Supervisor or 
Teacher, a 28-page bocklet with specimen lessons from each of 
the four courses, which includes the subject of 


headings of the 30 lessons in each study. 
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Gleanings 


Meeting of the N. E. A. at Salt Lake City, July 7-11. 


At the recent National Superintendents’ Convention in Philadelphia 
those attending from California were Superintendents McClymonds of 
Oakland, Francis of Los Angeles, Fultz of Santa Barbara, State Superin- 
tendent Hyatt and Mrs. Hyatt and Assistant Supt. Carr of Los Angeles. 


In the March Ist number of the ‘‘California Alumni Weekly,”’ Dean 
David P. Barrows contributes a splendid article upon Francisco Ignacio 
Madero. Long before Madero’s election to the Presidency of Mexico he 
was a student at the University of California. No man in the country 
is better prepared to discuss Mexican and South American affairs than 
is Dr. Barrows. 


Mr. Robert C. Root, secretary of the Federated Peace Committees, 
will address the International Peace Society in Chicago in May. 


Mrs. James Ferguson, the wife of Principal Ferguson of the Poly- 
technic High School, died on March 7th. Mr. Ferguson has the sym- 
pathy not only of his co-workers in the city of San Francisco, but 
throughout the State. 


Prof. C. A. Stebbins of the State Normal School, Chico, has been 
touring Marin county in the interest of Normal School Extension and 
agricultural clubs. Prof. Stebbins and his associates are doing a great 
work for the rural schools. 


The San Francisco Junior Exposition will be held in the Auditorium 
May 22d, 23d and 24th, both afternoon and evening. Dr. A. A. 
D’Ancona is president and Franklin K. Barthel director-general. The 
departments in which exhibits may be entered include industry, arts and 
crafts, home economics, art, collections, music, commercial, pets, library 
and recreation. Already there are more than 2,000 entries. 


Harold W. Foght of the State Normal School, Kirksville, Missouri, 
has been selected as expert in rural education in the United States Bureau 
of Education. Mr. Foght is now in Denmark studying conditions there. 
He will add great strength to the bureau. 


KENT-GARDINER MUSCULAR MOVEMENT PENS give better service 
than the ordinary kind. 


Our LESSON SIZE PRACTICE WRITING PAPER is just a little different. 
Samples and prices on request May be had from your dealer or we 
will furnish direct. 


KENT-GARDINER CO. STOCKTON, CAL. 


STORIES FOR oh (uvifeteot te tt stares et 
STORY TELLING ony J eee the publisher. Send 
I. O. Mackenzie, State Normal School 
San Jose, California PRICE 25c 








Brooks’ English Composition 


Book One, Enlarged, 90 cents Book Two $1.00 













A new series that compels the student to master 
each point through practice 


Ten Reasons Why Brooks Wins 
1. GENERAL PLAN—Two cycles of two years each, with a 


book for each cycle 





bo 


STYLE—Simple, direct; within easy grasp of high school 
students. 
TEACHABILITY 


used for discussion, not to be recited; a maximum of 














Very suggestive treatment; books to be 


interesting practice with a minimum of definition 
THEMES—Extremely interesting to high school pupils 
CORRECTION—No themes rewritten, but new themes profit 
ing from teacher's criticisms of the old. 
6. PARAGRAPH—Developed clearly as the working unit in 
Composition and as a method of study in nearly all 
subjects. 


LITERARY SELECTIONS—A wealth of choice illustrative 


selections from the best writers, including many of 
























present-day fame. 


8. GRAMMAR —Clear, adequate presentation in the back of each 
book; to be used for individual reference or class assign- 
ment. 


READY REFERENCE—Concise, suggestive topic headings; 


specific captions on right-hand pages; full indexes 


10. DRESS—Clear typography; attractive page arrangement; 
pleasing cover, simple and effective, indicative of the 


interior. 


Correspondence Invited 


American Book Company 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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Owing to press of matter for this issue, including the extensive report 
of the meeting of the Central Section, C. T. A., the “Visits Afield’’ 
have been omitted. The results of visits to the schools of Los Angeles 


and Fresno counties, Fresno city and Alameda city will be published 
later. 


The 1914 National Superintendents’ Convention will be held at 
Richmond, Va. 


The N. E. A. will meet at Salt Lake City July 7th to IIth. 
President Fairchild and Secretary Springer, together with the depart- 


ment officers, are preparing a programme equal to any in the history of 
the association. 


There will be a special summer session of the Palmer Method School 
of Penmanship in afhliation with the Cedar Rapids Business College, at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, July 7th to August Ist. For information and cata- 
logue write W. C. Henning, Cedar Rapids Business College, or A. N. 
Palmer, 30 Irving place, New York City. 


Supt. Horace M. Rebok of Santa Monica has addressed an open 
letter to the members of the legislature, in which he speaks strongly against 
a uniform system of high school texts. 


The Phi Delta Kappa, Stanford University Chapter, Alumni Chapter 
and the California Chapter recently organized, held its official meeting 
at the Shattuck Hotel, Berkeley. There were 24 members present, 
together with the entire education faculties of Berkeley and Stanford. 


Land values are steadily going up throughout California. The 
Pyramid Investment Company of Los Angeles gives the teachers of the 
state a chance to purchase interest producing shares in real estate invest- 
ments. The shares may be paid for in cash or by monthly payments. 
The fact that Supt. Mark Keppel of Los Angeles county is president 
gives ample assurance that every teacher’s investment will be protected. 


Pres. H. B. Brown of the University of Valparaiso, Indiana, who 
for many weeks has been seriously ill, has completely recovered, much to 
the delight af his many friends scattered throughout the country. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


Publications Authorized by the New York Board of Education 
“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand” 
‘‘Pitman Progressive Dictator’’ 
“Cumulative Speller and Shorthand Vocabulary” 
“20th Century Business Dictator and Legal Forms” 
Chas. E. Smith’s ‘“‘Practical Course in Touch Typewriting” 
“Style Book of Business English”’ 
Send for Copy of “‘Which System” and Particulars of a Free Corre- 
spondence Course for Teachers 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET NEW YORK 
CAUTION! The genuine Series of Isaac Pitman Publications can be 
identified by a square trademark with signature on the cover and by the 
name Isaac Pitman & Sons on the title page. 
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Four Books of Interest to the 


Teacher of Domestic Science 


FOOD-—-COOKERY—NUTRITION 


By EDITH GREER (in press) 

A growing realization of human needs and of the vital significance of 
human life has made Food—Cookery—Nutrition a school subject. The 
school, with the home and community, must today carry children into 
such knowledge of living as will prepare them for the intelligent conduct 
of human life. 

The home no longer directly teaches its activities. Less work even is 
done in it than formerly. But through science more is known about life. 
This makes learning for living a fuller problem and one requiring train- 
ing Experience continues to be the teacher, but experience through such 
regulated opportunity as to prevent half-knowing and poor doing 

This new textbook constructively suggests pupil-activities that co 
ordinate doing and reading, learning and living. It follows these with an 
organized presentation of food-knowledge, comprehending what food is 
and does, the human food-need, and the world food-supply. This section 
is suitable for a food-reader even in schools without active work in cook- 
ing, as are many in rural districts. As such it is of equal value for boys 
and girls of upper grades. The concluding section gives practical direc- 
tions for food-preparation, including cooking, marketing, and such house- 
keeping practices as essentially affect health through food. 


ELEMENTARY APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


By LEWIS B. ALLYN, Department of Chemistry, State Normal School, 
Westfield, Mass. 12mo, cloth, 127 pages, illustrated, 60 cents 

This book is based upon numerous exercises with common substances,— 
food products, water, textile fabrics, soil, and many others,—giving a 
particularly complete analysis of them, and presenting them in such a 
manner as to make chemistry a living issue. The order of presentation 
differs essentially from that of the usual chemistry textbook, the common 
elements, bases, and radicals being taken up as they naturally occur. 

Boards of health, inspectors of milk, teachers of domestic science, and 
all those interested in the pure-food problem will find that the book has 
a special function in its valuable information relating to their work. The 
author is already well known for his successful campaigns in the 
of pure foods. 


PURE FOODS: THEIR ADULTERATION, NUTRITIVE VALUE AND COST 


By JOHN C. OLSEN, Professor of Analytical Chemistry, Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 12mo, cloth, 210 pages, illustrated, 80 cents 
The text includes the chemical composition of each class of foods, the 

methods in producing the food, and the common adulterations, together 

with a number of simple tests for the detection of these. The directions 
are so explicit that they may be carried out by persons who have not 
been trained as chemists. 

The student is taught how to estimate the true cost of foods, having 
determined their nutritive value. A statement of legal requirements for 


cause 


pure foods and a list of references to the literature on the subject are 
included. This volume is admirably adapted for use in domestic science 
or chemistry classes where the chemistry of foods is studied and labora- 


tory tests are made for purity. 


BACTERIA, YEASTS, AND MOLDS IN THE HOME 


By H. W. CONN, Professor of Biology, Wesleyan College, Middletown, 
Conn. 12mo, cloth, 295 pages, illustrated, $1.00 

This textbook treats of bacteria, yeasts, and molds in their relation to 
foods and disease, explaining the various actions of the different micro- 
organisms and pointing out the principles which underlie the methods to 
be adopted for avoiding their effects. The discussion, though scientific, is 
not overburdened with scientific terms. Special attention is paid to the 
problems of food preservation and to the practical methods which can be 
used in the home for preventing the distribution of contagious diseases. 

To render the work more useful for classes in domestic science there 
is added an appendix containing directions for a series of simple experi- 
ments which will give to the student a practical knowledge of the most 
important properties of micro-organisms. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON ATLANTA 
DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 


717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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The March meeting of the 1915 Club was held at the Y. M. C. A. 
building, Oakland, on March I Ith. Sex Hygiene was ably discussed by 
Prof. C. E. Rugh. 


The College of Hawaii is a federal and territorial institution and 
the youngest of the “‘land grant’’ colleges established by act of Congress. 


Mr. C. F. Weber, president of the firm of C. F. Weber & Co. of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, died on Friday, February 28th. Mr. 
Weber was well known in the business world, up and down the Pacific 
Coast and throughout the East. His business capacity and personal in- 
fluence helped to build up a large and increasing business. His many 
friends on this coast will learn with regret of his taking away. 

A special crayon has been made by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany at the suggestion of Dr. James P. Haney of New York City. The 
crayon is made large so as to give broad, flat strokes and is very soft, 
combining strength and durability. 

Superintendent Frank Rigler, for many years the head of the Port- 
land, Oregon, schools, has resigned. Mr. Rigler has seen the growth of 
the system from small beginnings to its present advanced state. Through- 
out the State of Oregon, the Pacific Coast and the country generally 
Mr. Rigler has a host of friends who wish him years of health and 


success, 




















The University of Chicago 
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Teachers of History 


California High Schools 


will be deeply interested in the following books, which we shall soon 
publish: 


1. An Ancient History 
by Dr. Hutton Webster, University of Nebraska, 
formerly of Stanford University 

The social, industrial, and commercial life of the Ancients is 
especially emphasized. The influence of geographical features on 
history is given more than usual attention. A series of character 
sketches of leading personalities, showing their influence as history- 
making forces, is a striking feature that will make this text of great 
interest to students. 


2. Readings From Ancient History 


also by Dr. Webster 


This book is a companion to the Ancient History, and includes 
selections from the Iliad and the Odyssey, and from the writings of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Plutarch, Arrian, Livy, 
Caesar, Cicero, Suetonius, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, and Martial. 


3. A History of England 
by Allen C. Thomas, Haverford College, Penn. 


The human element is given especial prominence. The growth 
of Parliament, the decreasing power of the nobles, the influence of 
great personages, the vast social and economic changes, the develop- 
ment of the British Empire, and the problems of the present are set 
forth as they have never been before in a history for secondary schools. 


Correspondence in reference to these books is solicited. 


D. C. Heath & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
565 Market Street, San Francisco 
G. H. Chilcote, Manager Charles F. Scott 
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James E. McBurnley, who, for the past two years, has had charge of 
the Special Drawing Teachers’ Classes in the Los Angeles city schools, 
is taking a class to Laguna Beach for the summer. The work will 
consist of landscape and figure painting and Friday afternoon lectures on 
color and composition. 


According to a recent publication of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
the State of Washington occupies first place in its annual expenditure for 
school purposes. 


Dr. E. C. Lyte, from 1887 to I911 president of the First 
Pennsylvania Normal School at Millersville, died the first week in 
January. President Lyte was one of the best known educators in 
the United States, past president of the N. E. A. and author of 
well-known books on education. He was a force for educational 
advance, not only in Pennsylvania, but throughout the country. 


Miss Carlotta Knoch, vice-principal of the Pasadena High School 
and head of the department of German, will next year be on absent leave 
and will this summer conduct a party through Europe. Miss Knoch is 
an experienced European traveler and teachers and others considering a 
European trip would do well to communicate with Miss Knoch. 


Governor Johnson has appointed three Regents for the University of 


California. Vacancies were caused by the death of Dr. J. C. Rowell 
of Fresno, and the resignation of John E. Budd of Stockton and Trux- 
ton Beale of Bakersfield. The new appointees are Mrs. Minnie E. 
Sherman of Fresno, to succeed Dr. Rowell; Rudolph J. Taussig of San 
Francisco, to succeed Mr. Budd, and Edward A. Dixon, to succeed Mr. 
Beale. 


Editor C. P. Zaner of ““The Business Educator” has recently written 
in his magazine upon his trip to California during the Christmas season. 
Professor Zaner knows how to put things so they will be read. 


The percentage of increase in the enrollment in the State Normal 
Schools of California is 91.2 in the ten-year period from June 30, 1902, 
to June 31, 1912. The figures for 1912 show a total enrollment of 
3162 women and 136 men. 


A HANDBOOK HOME ECONOMICS 


By ETTA PROCTOR FLAGG 
Supervisor of Domestic Science in the Los Angeles Public Schools 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 
The ideal text in domestic science for the grades and small high schools. 
A course for one year or two, according to the frequency of the lessons. 


(This book is the regular text-book for the seventh 
and eighth grades at Los Angeles) 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
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A NEW ADDITION TO THE 
WIDELY POPULAR SERIES 


The Progressive Road to Reading 


INTRODUCTORY BOOK THREE 42 CENTS 


This new volume measures up to the high mark set by the series. 
Its stories are real literature and each of them is rich in the qualities 
that makes stories live—imagination, plot-interest, depth of meaning 
and the intangible quality of charm. 

Underlying the play of fancy, the humor and the tender pathos 
found in these stories, there is a hidden yet persuasive moral which 
is of lasting value to the child. ‘The artistic pen and ink drawings 
delightfully interpret the text. 

The book is designed to follow Book Two. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


MEWANEE 
THE LITTLE INDIAN BOY 


By BELLE WILEY 
Teacher of Methods in Teachers’ Training School, Rochester, N. Y. 
A New Supplementary Reader for First and Second Grades 
that Has Distinctive Merit and Unusual Charm 
This story of a little Indian boy who lived long, long ago admirably 
fulfills the recommendations of the Committee of Eight that children 
in the first two school years should gain a knowledge of primitive life. 
It vividly describes the every-day life of litthke Mewanee,—his games, 
his home life, and gives a remarkably clear picture of the Indian life 
of bygone days. The illustrations are made from authentic models 
and are most artistic. 101 pages. 30 cents. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


565 Market Street San Francisco 
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At the University of California the Sather Campanile, the construction 
of which has been authorized by the Regents, promises to be a great 
addition to the architecture and beauty of the campus. 


The Mount Hermon Summer School holds this year from July 7 to 
August 15. The Director, James E. Addicott, announces an attractive 
list of courses in applied arts, household arts, and allied subjects for grade 
and high school teachers and special students. The location of the insti- 
tute is ideal for summer work. 


The New York Board of Education appointed a special committee 
to report on the ‘“Teaching of Shorthand in the High Schools.”” They 
advocate a uniform system of shorthand and propose that the Isaac Pit- 
man system shall be retained in use. The report of the committee may 
be obtained by writing Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 


The series of lectures being given at Mills College is well received. 
In the art department interest has centered in a recent exhibit of paintings 
made at Hotel Oakland. A fine collection of art books left to the college 
by Miss Jane Tolman has just been placed in the library, which will 
increase the total number of books to some 14,000 volumes. 


Dr. Henry S. Van Dyke of Princeton has been a guest of honor at 
many recent functions in this state, and delivered the Founders’ Day 
address at Stanford University on Sunday morning, March 9th, taking 
for his subject ““Freedom.”” On the 7th he spoke at the University of 
California on ‘‘Positive Method in Reform.” 

On February 25th, at the Analy Union High School, there was held 
a patrons’ day celebration. The fathers and mothers visited the regular 
recitations, inspected the school and listened to an address by Principal 
J. E. Williamson. Various men and women participated in the discus- 
sion which followed, and an informal social time was enjoyed. 

Professor T. C. Bolton, formerly of the State Normal School at 
l'empe, Arizona, has accepted the professorship of psychology at the 
University of Montana, Missoula. Professor Bolton has been the 
efhcient editor of the Arizona Journal of Education. We rejoice in 


his promotion, but regret exceedingly that for the present the publication 
of the journal is suspended. 


Projection work is amplified a hundred-fold by our Opaque 
Balopticon, which dispenses with lantern slides and projects 
photographs, printed matter, post cards and maps. It reproduces 
the colors. We make lanterns of all kinds. 


And we have always been headquarters for Microscopes, 
Microtomes, Botanical Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
154 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


- .. | Rochester, N. Y. 
Factories: Frankfurt, Germany 





CMILLS COLLEGE 
The Pacific Coast Woman’s College 


The second semester of the twenty-seventh year 
opened on January 8, 1913, with the largest enroll- 
ment in the history of the second semester. 
Courses are administered under the following 21 
departments: Art, Biblical History, and Literature, 
Bibliography, Biology, Chemistry and Physics, Edu- 
cation, English, French, Geology and Physiography, 
German and Physical Education, Latin, Mathe- 
(| matics, Music—Instrumental and Vocal, Oral Ex- 
} pression, Philosophy, Social and Political Science, 
Spanish. Degrees A. B., B. L., B. S., are conferred. 

Graduates eligible at Universities for graduate 
work. Mills College classified by the United States 
Commissioner of Education in Report of 1910 in 
Division A of Colleges for Women. 

Mills College, situated in the suburbs of Oakland 
and about an hour from San Francisco, is easily 
reached from all parts of the Pacific Coast. 

It has an ideal climate throughout the year and 
beautiful surroundings. 

Semesters open in August and January. 

President, LUELLA CLAY CARSON, A.M., Litt.D., L.L.D. 
For catalogue address—REGISTRAR, Mills College P. O., Calif. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


Industrial History of the American People 


By J. R. H. Moore Price $1.25 


An elementary treatment of our industrial development and its 
influence on our national problems. Just the book you have been 
seeking for your U. S. History class. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE 


By Frederick M. Tisdel Price $0.90 


This book is intended as a textbook for secondary schools; it is 
a guide to the study of the classics read in these schools and required 
for admission to college in English. No other book serves so well 
to unify the study of secondary school literature. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


565 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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GLEANINGS 





At the recent Playground Congress, held in San Francisco, which 
was the first annual meeting of the congress, many new notes were struck 
in the possibilities of playgrounds as a socializing influence in education. 


The Board of Directors of the Home Industry League of California 
has appointed as members of the auxiliary committee of the schools com- 
mittee of this league Messrs. F. K. Barthel, A. H. Chamberlain, R. D. 
Faulkner, R. A. Lee, Sam Cohen, James Preston and C. W. Child. 
This committee will assist in the distribution of slides and lectures relat- 
ing to California home industries among the schools of the State. 


Former State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Washington 
Henry B. Dewey has connected himself with the Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany as Pacific Coast representative, with headquarters in Seattle. Mr. 
Dewey is one of the best known school men in the country. His wide 
acquaintance with school men and measures and his knowledge and 
ability as an educator should render him of great value, not only to the 
publishing house, but to the teachers of the coast. 


The Kate Kennedy School Woman’s Club of San Francisco, at its 
“City Beautiful” meeting February 15th, was presided over by the 
president, Mrs. M. M. Fitzgerald. The programme prepared by Miss 
Louisa McDermott included addresses by Superintendent Roncovieri, 
Supervisors George E. Gallagher and Koshland, Deputy Superintendent 
[. L. Heaton, Miss Agnes Regan, Dr. A. A. D’Ancona, Harr 
Wagner, Colonel James E. Power, Miss Sallie Jones, Miss Kathryn Ball 
and Miss McDermott. The meeting was productive of great good. The 
enthusiasm and attendance were satisfactory in every respect. 





~grecs Summer Session 


at MONTEREY 


MAY 26 to JUNE 21 
Outdoor Sketching 
and Oil Painting 


for Advanced Students 


Branch of 
California School of 
Arts and Crafts 
Berkeley 
SEE BACK COVER 


an Rg. etree Address all inquiries to Secretary 


in Berkeley 





Mount Hermon Summer Schools 
Are You Coming? 


@ The California Applied Arts Summer School will be held 
at Mount Hermon, California, July 7th to August 15th, 
1913, and will be conducted in connection with the Summer 
Institute of Mechanic and Household Arts. 
@ The unusual interest in Art and its practical application 
to everyday life presents a problem for constant study and 
research. No other subject in the school curriculum has 
made such advance during the past few years as has public 
school Art. It correlates with every other subject and gives 
a training not only to the hand, but to the eye as well. All 
progressive schools teach Art in some phase and the 
Applied Arts Summer School will supply instruction that 
all grade, high school, and Art teachers need. The instruc 
tion will enable you to do better work in your class rooms 
and will give you the latest and best methods of presenting 
this important subject. 

JULY 7th TO AUGUST 15th, 1913 


For detailed information and a catalog, please address 
> 


ATKINSON-MENTZER & CO. 
Care James E. Addicott, Cor. 10th and Magnolia Sts., Oakland, Cal 


Institute of Mechanic and Household Arts 


Mount Hermon, Santa Cruz County, California 
JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15 


“Permit me to say that I know This excellent school offers work 
something of the admirable char- in twenty-five or more courses cov- 
acter of your work as a teacher and ering practically every feature of 
craftsman, that I am familiar with Mechanic and Household Arts. The 


your school at Mount Hermon, and purposes of the Institute are to 
I am told by one of our professors, 


. . : pes m prepare teachers and students in 
Sieiae’ thee ae dee Mechanic and Household Arts, to 
that he could ask for no better relate Art and Handicraft, and to 
instruction than was given under 4fford an ideal outing with school 
your direction.”—DAVID STARR work. Send for beautifully illus- 
JORDAN, Stanford, California. trated catalog, 


Why not live and sleep under the grandest trees in the 
world, and breathe the coolest, sweetest air, and drink the 
purest of water, for a short six weeks in the most beautiful 
portion of California’s Wonderland? 


James Edwin Addicott, Director 
Cor. 10th and Magnolia Streets Oakland, Cal. 
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In the February ‘Superintendent's Blue Bulletin’’ Miss Hettie Irwin, 
superintendent of Lake County, submits to her teachers and trustees dis- 
cussions of most timely interest. She writes on school visits, the activities 


of parent-teacher clubs and important matters connected with the conduct 
of the schools. 


Professor William H. Carruth, University of Kansas, has beer 
appointed as professor of comparative literature and executive head of the 
Department of English at Stanford University. Judge Emlin McClain, 
formerly of the Law Department of the University of Iowa, is to fill a 
professorship of law at Stanford. 


At a recent meeting of representatives favoring international peace, 
held in San Francisco, there was organized a federated peace committee, 
the object being to hold a great peace congress in San Francisco in 1915. 
The officers elected included Dr. David Starr Jordan, president; Judge 
W. W. Morrow, first vice-president; Robert C. Root, secretary, and 
Captain Robert Dollar, treasurer. There are ten vice-presidents, a board 
of fifteen directors and several committees, including executive, finance, 
membership and publicity. A constitution and by-laws of the federated 
peace committee has been adopted. 

The school children of San Francisco have since August 1, I9I1, 
deposited a total of $92,000 in the bank, the number of accounts aggre- 
gating 9,000. 


The summer session of the Cal- 
ifornia School of Arts and Crafts to 


be held at Berkeley June 23 to 
August 2, promises to be even better 
attended than last year. Director 
F. H. Meyer announces a prelimi- 


nary session for outdoor sketching 


and oil painting at Monterey, May 
26 to June 21, for advanced stu- 
dents. 


The Alameda City Institute 
was held Feb. 27th to March Ist 
with Profs. E. P. Cubberley and 
Richard G. Boone and Miss Anna 
Wiebalk as visiting instructors. A 
feature of the programs was the 
music, both instrumental and vocal, 
by the school orchestras and glee 
clubs. Supt. Will C. Wood in his 
institutes draws largely upon his own 
school force. The programs are al- 
ways successful. 
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EUROPE 


70 Spring and Summer Tours 
$180 and up 
Tickets for Independent 
Travel with or without hotel 
accommodation and _ sight- 
seeing 


JAPAN 


Two Tours 
From San Francisco June 7 


and July 5 


Railroad and Steamship 
Tickets by all Lines 


Thos. Cook & Son 


689 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Cook’s Travelers’ Chequés 
Good Everywhere 


















It is rumored 
that Christopher 
Columbus used a 


Rand McNally 


map. 


W hy 
dont 
you? 


Write for catalogue 


728 Mission Street 


San Francisco 


455 So. Olive St. 
L.os Angeles 


Greg School 


SUMMER 
NORMAL 
SESSION 


Unusual opportunities 
are offered teachers in the 
Summer Normal Session 
to qualify for more effi- 
cient teaching, better po- 
sitions. Last year teachers 
from twenty-five states 
and Canada attended the 
Summer Session. The de- 
mand for well qualified 
teachers of Gregg Short- 
hand far outruns the sup- 
ply. More than _ four 
hundred public and private 
schools adopted the sys- 
tem last year. 



























Instruction is given in 
the theory and practice of 
Gregg Shorthand, Office 
Training, Rational Type- 
writing, Penmanship. Spe- 
cial attention is given to 
methods of teaching. 


Write for circular today. 


Session Begins June 30th 


Grego School 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Twenty-four of the primary and grammar school teachers of Rich- 
mond are taking a Friday afternoon course in drawing and art at the 
California School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley. All this speaks well 


for the progressive attitude of the teachers of Richmond under Superin- 


tendent W. T. Helms. 


The Romance Section of the Modern Language Association for 
Southern California held its spring meeting in Los Angeles, March 15th. 
J. B. Sentous, consular agent for France, read a paper in French on 
French literature. Prof. M. B. Jones of Pomona College spoke on “‘Ideals 
in the Teaching of Spanish.” W. A. Schwindt of Pomona presided. 


Superintendent Mark Keppel has submitted to voters of the State a 
map showing the workings of the present law governing the distribution 
of the State school fund, and illustrating the advantages of the plan pro- 
posed in his article in the January SIERRA News. 


At the meeting of the Council of Education, Southern Section, 
C. T. A., March Ist, a motion prevailed to reconsider the report of the 
Pension Committee and the striking out of the 60-year clause. The 
council now stands for the Boynton-Ryan Teachers’ Pension Bill and 
favors the San Francisco plan of a flat rate. A public meeting was 
held to discuss legislation, and in the evening a banquet to Lieutenant- 


Governor Wallace and thirty-five members of the Legislature from the 
south was given. 


Personally Conducted Tour 


Leaving from San Francisco Returning 
July 3 to Sept. 5 


Panama Canal 


Going Via Returning via Returning Via 

Pacific Ocean New York and Canada _  A*tlantic Ocean 

63 Days Rate includes all expenses. $389.00 
Stopping at the Following Places Enroute 


Going Trip 
San Francisco 
Manzanillo, Mexico 
Acapulco, Mexico 
Salina Cruz, Mexico 


Champerico, Guatemala 


San Jose, Guatemala 
Acajutla, Salvador 


La Libertad, Salvador 


Corinto, Nicaragua 


San Juan del Sur, Nicaragua 
Puntar Arenas, Costa Rica 


Balboa 
Panama 
Colon 
Cristobal 


Return Trip 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. C. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Thousand Islands 
Toronto, Ont. 
Niagara Falls 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Denver, Colo. 
Colorado Springs 
Salt Lake City 


Educational Touring Club 


MISS INEZ HYATT, Secretary. 


J. J. BURKE, Chairman. 


2101 J. Street, Sacramento, Cal. 

















WE’RE READY—ARE YOU? 


A complete and fresh stock— 
The best Desks at Mfr’s Prices— 
Fully Guaranteed—15 years— 
Prompt Shipment—Write Now 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


728 MISSION STREET 508 FIRST AVE. SOUTH 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS! 


WE ARE THE AGENCY for securing positions for teachers in Colorado, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon, Washington, Kansas, Idaho, 
Utah, North Dakota, New Mexico, California, Nebraska, Arizona, Montana 
and Nevada. WRITE US TODAY, for free Booklet, showing how we place 
most of- our teachers outright. We place teachers from the Kindergarten to 
the University. 


Se SSE ee oA 


ee EE 
HE ROCKY MT TEACHERS AGENCY 


EMPIRE BLOG, DENVER, COLO. 





Gold Medal Crayons for Every Use 


“CRAYOLA” 


For General Color 
Work, Stenciling, 
Arts and Crafts 
24 Colors 


“STAONAL” 


For Kindergarten, 
Marking and 
Checking 


“DUREL 


Hard Pressed 
for Pastel Effects 


“AN-DU-SEPTIC” 


Dustless White and 
Colored Chalks 





Samples furnished BINNEY & SMITH C0 81-83 Fulton St. 
upon application . NEW YORK 
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Our Book Shelf 


THE PANAMA CANAL. By Duncan E. McKinley. Whitaker & Ray- 
Wiggin Company, pp. 40, pricé, paper 50 cents, boards 75 cents. 


The author, as a member of Congress, visited the canal with the 
Interstate Committee of the House. In the space of a few pages, so 
that even the busiest man may find time to read, and in a most interesting 
fashion, the main facts concerning the great ditch are set forth. The 
history of the project, the work of the French, the various routes pro- 
posed, the acquirement of the Canal Zone, and the sanitary arrangements 
are all given consideration. The engineering features are discussed and 
the operation of locks and future of the canal come in for discussion. 


The volume is an excellent piece of book making and splendidly illus- 
trated. 


WHAT THE CHILDREN STUDY AND Wuy. A Discussion of Educa- 
tional Values in the Elementary Course of Study. By Charles B. 
Gilbert, Author of ““The School and Its Life,’ etc. Silver, Burdett 
& Co., pp. 331, price $1.50. 


Those who have read any of his previous books will welcome this 
volume by Mr. Gilbert. From his broad experience as a practical school 
man and administrator and student of educational affairs, Mr. Gilbert 
speaks with authority on the subject of the overcrowded curriculum, the 
relative value of studies and the claims of each to a place in the school 
program. He shows how the salient matter in the traditional and funda- 
mental studies may be selected and how interest may be made to attach 
to these studies in the mind of the pupil. The author writes in simple, 
non-technical language, so that parents as well as teachers may under- 
stand his point of view. Attention is given to methods of instruction, to 
correlation of studies and emphasis placed upon closer co-ordination and 
eficiency. The newer subjects such as sex hygiene, moral training and 
industrial education receive attention. 


THE ART OF EpucaTION. By Ira Woods Howerth, Professor of 
Education in the University of California. The Macmillan Co., pp. 
237, price $1. 

Dr. Howerth classifies the arts upon the basis of their potential serv- 
iceability to human needs and shows by “reasoned conclusion’’ that edu- 
cation stands highest among the vital arts. The practice of this art 
modifies the phenomena of individual life through its control of the mental 
and bodily activities. But since the sole cause of action is the feelings, 


these constitute the dynamic elements of education, the elements that 
produce action, development, character. 


The art of education becomes the art of controlling desire. Con- 
trol of desire is obtained by control of interest. Thus the philos- 
ophy of interest is introduced—the keystone of the book. For the art of 
education thus becomes the art of determining the quantity, quality and 
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ane Melte Wo 


O Samet Caen. ARM Move 


Fy PE 
Mutews 
MANUAL 


of 144 pages SHOWS and 
TELLS every step and detail in 
teaching and learning to write 
a plain and rapid hand. The 
finest penmen in America have 
been taught and in turn teach 
this Form and Movement 
Method of Writing. Is the best 
too good for you or your ro. 
Price, postpaid, 25c. 

doz., prepaid, $2.40. For her- 
mation, address 


Pacific Sales and 
Duplicating Co. 


218 Grant Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


(California Agents and Distrib- 
uters of Zaner Method Publi- 
cations) 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


33,000 Positions Filled at Sala- 
ries Aggregating $22,000,000 








THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 








CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


BERKELEY, 2161 Shattuck Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Other Offices: Boston, New 

York, Washington, Chicago, 
rangeburg, S. C., Derver, 
ortland. 


Send for Agency Manua and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
have had a wonderful record, 
and their managers are men of 
integrity and ability.”"—Westerr 
Journal of Education. 








Teachers of Drawing--- 


Spend a pleasant and profitable vacation by 
attending 


The Laguna Beach Summer 
Painting Class 


Conducted by 
JAMES E. McBURNEY 
Pratt Institute, Howard Pyle (6 yrs.), 


Paris Schools. Illustrator, Landscape 
and Mural Painter. 


Out-of-door, individual criticism each week- 
day morning. 

Model, in the open, one or two mornings 
each week. 

Concour and lecture on color and composi- 
tion every Friday. 

Write for information to 


Miss Mabel Alvarez, Secretary; 
Room 74, Walker Auditorium, Los Angeles 


Setter your work and increase your salary 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 


intensity of the interests that, when translated into activity, form conduct, 
character and life. The relation of interest to play, to effort, to 
drudgery, the methods of arousing interest in commendable objects are 
treated from the viewpoint of the teacher who must touch “‘the springs of 
action.’ Nowhere does the book fail to consider the inculcation of 
possible ideals. Emphasis is laid on expression. 

The book is written not alone for the expert. The layman who runs 
may read and obtain inspiration. ‘The teacher gains a philosophy of his 
subject that may be used as a touchstone in sifting the true from the 
false in pedagogical literature. ‘THIRMUTHIS BROOKMAN, 

Berkeley High School. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF RuRAL SCHOOLS. By Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
Professor of Education, Leland Stanford Jr. University. Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, pp. 76, price 35 cents. 

This volume in the series of Riverside educational monographs, edited 
by Henry Suzzallo, is one of the most timely that has yet appeared. Dr. 
Cubberley is well prepared to discuss the needed improvements in our 
rural schools, as he is a student, not only of school administration, but 
understands from practical experience the crying needs of the country 
along educational lines. His chapters on better organization and better 
supervision could be read with profit by every teacher and school super- 
intendent in rural districts. Several maps and charts add to the value 
of the text. The author considers the best methods of distribution of 
school money, the necessity for state and county taxation, plans of appor- 


tionment and other like matters. The book is well organized and sug- 
gestive. 


FOURTH READER. By Chas. M. Stebbins, Boys’ High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Illustrations by Herbert E. Martini, American Book Co. ; 
pp. 384; price 60c. 

This is a neat and attractive volume, composed of prose and verse se- 
lections from the best authors, including Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
Field, Riley, Dunbar and others. The book is divided into six parts under 
the headings Little Stories for Little People, Adventures in Strange Lands, 
Stories of Myth Land, With Friends and Foe, With Minstrel and Knight 
and When the Trees Are Green. A full page illustration in color pre- 
cedes each section and the color pictures in the various tones and tints, the 
color in each instance being adapted to the reading matter, are most inter- 
esting. Not only is the literature relating to ancient people drawn upon, 
but the more modern writers are given prominent places, and especially 
those writers who make their particular appeal to the child mind. 


A TEXTBOOK IN THE History oF MoDERN ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION, WITH EMPHASIS ON SCHOOL PRACTICE IN RELATION TO 
SociAL ConpiTIONs. By Samuel Chester Parker, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education and Dean of the College of Education of the 
University of Chicago. Ginn & Co., pp. 505, price $1.50. 

No book in recent months along educational lines has met the needs 

n a better way than has this volume by Parker. With the focusing of 
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School Supplies 


For Kindergarten and Primary Grades, including all supplies 
pertaining to the industrial branches, such as Manual Training Sup- 
plies, Drawing Paper, Mechanical Drawing Supplies, and Designs, 


Reed, Raffia, Cross Stitch Canvas, Scrim, Monks’ Cloth, Burlaps, 
Construction Papers, Chair Cane, Book Binding, and Weaving 
Materials. For Special Spring Catalog just issued, address GARDEN 
CITY EDUCATIONAL CO., Box 16, 110 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Finds positions for teachers. Finds teachers for positions. Personally 
recommends teachers. Established 18 years. Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. E. R. 
Nichols, Asst. Mgr. 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Chicago, 413 Steinway Hall Lincoln, Neb., ist Nat. Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bidg. 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. rT ls 


ca Sh pee 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Diplomas 


Before you place your order for Diplomas for the 
coming graduation, see our samples of Steel 
Engraved Diplomas printed on first quality selected 
sheepskin, enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios. 
The handsomest and most practical diploma on the 
market. Samples on request. 


Pacific Engraving Co. 


627 So. Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
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attention upon the work of the modern high school, educators are too 
apt to lose sight of the foundation value of elementary education. Mr. 
Parker has treated in a most admirable way the meaning and scope of 
elementary education, the causes which led to the retardation of the 
movement in the early schools, the suggestive elements in the various sys- 
tems and schemes of the earlier day, and has shown how the problems 
have been carried over and applied in the creating of modern methods 
and curricula. Treating the development of elementary education in 
America, emphasis is given the place occupied by the kindergarten, in- 
dustrial training, domestic and home industry, moral education and social 
activity. The chapter on conclusions and present tendencies, the treat- 
ment of the work of such men as Parker, Dewey and James, the bio- 
graphical notes at the close of each chapter and the illustrations add 
greatly to the value of the work. 


CROMWELL, ENGLAND’S UNCROWNED KING. In the Series of Little 
Lives of Great Men. By Esse B. Hathaway, Instructor in English 
in the Des Moines (Iowa) High School. Rand, McNally & Co., 
pp. 180. 

This little book is well up to the standard of the other volumes in 
the series. It treats in an interesting fashion of the life and work of 
Oliver Cromwell and shows clearly the part that he played in the making 
of history and in developing the political life of England. While written 
primarily for elementary purposes, it will be read with interest by the 
adult. There are full-page portraits and many illustrations scattered 
through the text. The volume has both literary and historic merit and 
should find its place as a supplementary book in historical reading. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Carolyn M. Gerrish, Head 
of Department of English, Girls’ Latin School, Boston, and Margaret 
Cunningham, Department of English, Dorchester High School. D. C. 
Heath & Co., pp. 428. 

The title ‘Practical English Composition’ is no misnomer, for this 
very interesting book. In addition to its excellent treatment of such fun- 
damental matters as the four kinds of composition, letter writing, etc., it 
deserves especial commendation for distinctive features. The two intro- 
ductory chapters on general composition have wonderful point and ap- 
propriateness; the summaries throughout are good, particularly the 
criticisms, and cautions with which each summary is concluded, which 
must lead to systematic criticism of their own work on the part of the 
pupils. Other specific virtues are the selections from charming literary 
models, the stimulating lists of subjects for composition and books for 
outside reading, and, best of all, over twenty pages of unequaled exer- 
cises in punctuation. 

Perhaps the greatest general virtue of the book lies in its com- 
prehensiveness. Yet each of the many topics is given so complete a 
treatment, with so little dependence on any other topic, that entire chap- 
ters can be omitted or changed in order at the discretion of the teacher, 
without disturbing the continuity of the work. In short, to those teachers 
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Hester Grade School, Santa Clara, Co. 


Norman F. Marsh 


ARCHITECT 


Broadway Central Building, Los Angeles 


Specialist in School Architecture 


Architect of Hollywood Polytechnic High School; Pasadena 
High School; Boys’ High School, Riverside; Union High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Fullerton Union High, So. Pasadena High, Hunt- 
ington Park High, new buildings; Pomona High, Whittier High 
and Redlands High, many Elementary Schools. 


Let me help you in your Bond Campaign. Write me before 
launching your project. Get the benefit of Cumulative Experience. 


References—Trustees, Schoolmasters and Banks. 
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of English that realize to what an extent classes in composition make 
occasions for the study of various topics, this book should make a strong 
appeal. Mary E. G. Morton, 

Sacramento High School. 


How New York City ApMINISTERS Its ScHooLs. A Constructive 
Study. By Ernest Carroll Moore, Professor of Education,” Yale 
University, formerly Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 
World Book Company, pp. 320, price $1.50. 

This book in the School Efficiency Series, edited by Professor Hanus 
of Harvard, contains the findings of Professor Moore as one of the 
experts who recently investigated the workings of the educational system 
of New York City. This committee was appointed by the Board of 
Estimate, and its findings and the report of Dr. Moore have been widely 
considered and discussed. Every principal, superintendent and adminis- 
trator should become acquainted with the results of this investigation, and 
Dr. Moore through the present volume has made this possible. All eyes 
are turned in the direction of New York City, as here is found the most 
extensive system of education in the country. ‘The tables and statistical 
matter add greatly to the study. 


THE GUARDIANS OF THE CoLumMBIA. By John H. Williams, Author 
of “The Mountain That Was ‘God.’”’ pp. 144, price in flexible 
leather $2.66, cloth $1.66, paper 83 cents. 

This volume, published by the author at Tacoma, Wash., is an 
excellent companion volume for his former book. It is illustrated pro- 
fusely with many full-page half-tones and several large color plates. Mr. 
Williams treats not only the wonderful Columbia country from a descrip- 
tive point of view, but the geography and geology of the region are set 
forth. The pages devoted to Mount Hood and the other marvelous peaks, 
his treatment of the poetry, myth and legend of the Indians, the forests 
and the various natural features combine to produce a volume of rare 
beauty and interest. It will stimulate many who have not already visited 
this marvelous country to do so. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Book Company: Leiper’s Subordinate Clause Syntax, by M. A. 
Leiper, pp. 55, price 30 cents. Wolfson’s Outline for Review in Civics, by 
Arthur Mayer Wolfson, pp. 80, price 25 cents. Founders of Our Country, by 
Fannie E. Coe, pp. 320, price 50 cents. 


American Book Company: Otis’ Martha of California, by James Otis, pp. 
142, price 35 cents. 
Macmillan & Co.: Industrial History of the American People, by J. R. H. 


Moore, pp. 496, price $1.25. The Continents and Their People—Asia, by James 
Franklin and Arthur Henry Chamberlain, pp. 198, price 55 cents. A Labora- 
to Manual for Physical and Commercial Geography, by Tarr and Von 
Engeln, pp. 236, price 25 cents. 

Macmillan Company: The Golden Key Book, a School Reader, by E. Her- 
she Sneath, Geo. Hodges and Edward Lawrence Stevens, pp. 339, price 55 


ts 


lsaac Pitman & Sons: Tea, from Grower to Consumer, by A. Ibbetson, 
pp. 120, price 50 cents. Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand, pp. 241. 

Rand, McNally & Co.: The World and Its Peoples, Photographed and De- 
scribed, pp. 597, price $5. 

L. A. Rankin & Co.: Walks and Talks, by Wm. Hawley Smith, pp. 224, 
price 50 cents. 
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The Dust Down 


The harmful effects of too much dust 
in the air are well known. 


The constant shuffling of feet in the 
schoolroom, and the more violent exercise 
in the gymnasium, stir up dust and circu- 
late it in dangerous quantities. It is of 
the greatest importance to general health 
that the amount of this floating dust 
should be reduced. 





holds down all dust that settles, and prevents 
its circulation in the air. Vegetable and animal 
germs cannot find subsistence in it. ‘They are 
held down and swept away at the end of the 
day. 

Illustrated booklet sent free—A booklet on 
dust dangers and how to avoid them will be 
mailed to you free immediately upon receipt of 
your request. It contains much valuable in- 
formation and is a book you should have. 


Not intended for household use 





Standard Oil Company 





(California) 
San Francisco, Cal. San Jose, Cal. Marysville, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Stockton, Cal. Fresno, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 
San Diego, Cal. Sacramento, Cal. Portland, Tt Tacoma, Wash. 
Oakland. Cal. Honolulu, T ~ 


- Nome, Alaska 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 





Silver, Burdett & Co,: Scientific Sewing and Garment Cutting for Use in 
Schools and the Home, by Antoinette Van Hoesen Wakeman and Louise M. 
Heller, pp.. 155. A Practice Book in Arithmetic for the Second Year, by Harriet 
Sharpe, pp. 78. Household Science and Arts for Elementary Schools, by Josephine 

American Book Co.: What Children Study, and Why, by Charles B. Gilbert, 
price $1.50 

Cc. W. Bardeen: The Establishment and Development of the School System 
of the State of New York, by Thomas E. Finnegan, pp. 84 

Doubleday, Page & Co.: The Spirit of American Literature, by John Macy, 
pp 347, price $1.50. 

J. B. Lippincott Company: The Prince and the Goblin, simplified by 


: Eliza- 
beth Lewis, pp. 124. 


Ginn & Co.: Agronomy: A Course in Practical Gardening for High Schools, 
by Nelson Millard Nelson Clute, pp. 296. Swedish Song Games, a Collection of 
Games and Songs for School, Home and Playground use, by Valborg Kastman 
and Greta Kohler, pp. 95. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons Synonyms and Antonyms and Associated Words, a 
Manual of Reference, by Lewis A. Fleming, pp. 619, price $1.25. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Teaching of Modern Languages in the United States, by Charles Hart 
Handschin. 

The University of California Chronicle, Vol. 15, No. 1. 

Annual Report Board of Education, Kansas City, Year Ending June 30, 1912 

Bulletin of Throop Polytechnic Institute, January, 1913, containing annual 
catalogue and a statement of requirements for admission, a description of 
ourses of instruction and announcement. 

Directions for Performing the Laboratory Exercises Contained in the Sylla- 
bus for Physical Geography, Handbook 26, State of New York Department of 
Education. 

The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency School Directory, containing direc- 
tories for the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain States. 

The Spelling Vocabularies of Personal and Business Letters, Division of 
ucation, Russell Sage Foundation. 

The Francis W. Parker School Year Book, Vol. 1, June 1912, the Social 
Motive in School Work 

The Harvester World, Vol 4, No. 2, International Harvester Company, 
Chicago. 

Report of the Special Committee on The Matter and Methods of Sex Edu- 
cation, issued by the American Federation for Sex Education, New York City 

Training Courses for Rural Teachers, by A. C. Monahan and Robert H 
Wright. 

Statistics of State Universities and Other Institutions of Higher Education, 
Practically Supported by the State 

Cultivating the School Grounds in Wake County, North Carolina, by Zebulon 
Judd, Bulletins of the United States Bureau of Education 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the George Junior Republic Association for 
1912, Freeville, N. Y. 

Home Training Bulletin, No. 3, Training the Girl to Help in the Home, by 
Wm. H. McKeever, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Open-Air Crusaders The Individuality of the Child vs. The System, to- 
gether with a report of the Elizabeth McCormick Schools, by Sherman C. Kings- 

1913. The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago 
The Dayton Playgrounds and Gardens Association Bulletin. 


Ed 


During March fourteen lectures were given in the free public lecture 
course in the San Francisco schools. 


City Superintendent of Schools Elmer E. Cave of Bellingham, 
Wash., has been reappointed for another term. Mr. Cave will be re- 
membered as one of the efficient school men of California, where he was 
at one time connected with the schools of Alameda. He has done much 
to modernize the schools of Bellingham through the introduction of 
domestic science, manual training, the night school and classes for back- 
ward pupils. 
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“The Keys to the Situation’ 


























| And not one situation only. There i| 
| | are several hundred thousand situations to 
‘|| which the Remington Typewriter holds ||| 














the keys——and the only keys. HI 


















































i If you are going to study shorthand 

| | and typewriting, the Remington Type- | 
i ‘ writer gives you your best chance because 
| | there are vastly more Remington Type- i 
| writers in use today than any other make. ||! 
ATK ii 
|| Remington Typewriter Company || 
| (Incorporated) | 
| New York and Everywhere | | 
i | 
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Shasta Limite 


Extra Fare 


TRAIN DE LUXE 


From San Francisco (Ferry Station) 
Arrives Portland 2nd Day 


Arrives Seattle 2nd Day 


With All Conveniences and Comforts 


Drawing-Rooms Ladies’ Parlor Barber Shop 
Compartments Library Valet Service 
Three-Room Suites Writing Desks Ladies’ Maid 
Berths and Sections Stenographer Hairdressing 
Observation-Clubroom Stock Reports Manicuring 
























Portland Express 





From San Francisco (Ferry Station) 10:20 p. 
Arrive Portland 3rd Day .. . 7:40 a. 
Arrive Seattle 3rd Day 3:15 p 
Standard and Tourist Sleepers 
Observation and Dining Car to Portland 






3358 






Oregon Express 





From San Francisco (Ferry Station) 8:20 p.m 
Arrive Portland 3rd Day . . . 8:15 am 
Arrive Seattle 3rd Day 3:15 p.m 


Standard and Tourist Sleepers 
Dining Car to Portland 


Southern Pacific 


SAN FRANCISCO: 

Flood Building Palace Hotel Ferry Station Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets Station Phone Kearny 180 
OAKLAND: Broadway and Thirteenth St. Phone Oakland 162 

Sixteenth St. Station Phone Oakland 1458 
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A e 
Fountain 


of 
Are you still adhering 
to the old ‘“moss-cov- 
ered bucket” or the 
rusty tin dipper for 
your school’s’ water 
supply? 
The modern sanitary 
way is a Bubbler Foun- 
tain. It is a protection 
to the lives and health 
of your school children 
and provides a clean, 
fresh drink to every one 
at nominal cost. 
The Smith Sanitary 
Fountain is neat, clean, 
compact and orna- 
mental. Note its con- 
struction from sectional 
view herewith. 





We also have wall, basin and pedestal bubbler fountains for 
water pressure systems. Send for catalog of Sanitary Appliances for 
Schools, including Fountains, Liquid Soap and Dispensers, Tissue 
Towels, etc. 


j. ©. Wweper & Go. 


365-367 MARKET STREET, 512 SO. BROADWAY, 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


If not already in possession of one, ask for a copy of our com- 
plete General Catalog No. 912, of School Furniture, Blackboards, 
Maps, Globes, and all kinds of School Equipment. 
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“EFFICIENCY?” is the slogan 
of the Twentieth Century 


@ The Drawing Book which is merely a compilation of sketches, 
flowers and landscapes, and which fails to turn the principles of 
rt t ical use Lot cient Prange Drawing Books h 

irt to practical use is not efhcien rang rawing books hi: 
been written by Art Instructors who have seen the nec 

simple, comprehensive and well-graded Drawing Books in 


the principles of Art are applied to practical problems 


@ Why not write us for further information? Our Illustrat 


Catalogue may be had for the asking 


The Prang Company 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas 


EUROPE Travelers delight in our 


plans and leadership. We 
avoid the merely commercial and so- 
called private tour. There is charac- 
ter and quality about our work which 
appeals to: educated people 
BEACON TOURS Medium priced 
PILGRIMAGES Specialized Tours 
DUNNING TOURS Strictly first- 


class. Leisurely. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 
SPRECKELS-CALL BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


MISS HEAD’S SCHOOL catirornia 
Gun Ree A Boarding and Day School for Girls 


THE JENKINS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
46 RANDWICK AVENUE, OAKLAND, CAL. 
Specializes in methods of sight reading, ear training and development of 
musical comprehension, in relation to study (under the finest Instructors on 
the Coast) of Piano, Voice, Violin, ’Cello, Flute and Clarinet. 
Teachers fitted for Public School or Private Music Teaching. 
MISS CORA W. JENKINS, DIRECTOR 
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THE SANITARY STEEL 
AUTOMATIC DESK 


Our new line of Sanitary Steel School 
Furniture has proven the most popular and 
successful ever offered the educational public. Last season the 
demand on the Pacific Coast and elsewhere in the United States, 
exceeded the supply. It will be advisable for School Boards this 
year contemplating furnishing to arrange to place their orders 
early. The durability and beauty of the Steel line appeals to 
everyone. You want your schools seated with the best. Insist on 
the American Sanitary Steel. They are without a peer on the 
market today, and will meet the expectations of the most exacting. 
\sk for illustrated catalogs of the new line. 
We also handle the old reliable “Triumph” 
Automatic and Adjustable Desks, which have 
been the standard by which other desks have 
been judged, for a quarter of a century. 
Everything in school seating and equipment. 


a YLO PLAT 2 For Your New School 


‘TRADE MARK 


=] Nel.q- fe) N om. mane ct 


board equal to the 

FY peri At re. * 

Its smooth, velvety surface, its easy marking and erasing qualities 

make it a favorite with teachers and pupils. The most inexpensive 

of boards, it is the most durable and satisfactory when properly 

stalled. For over twenty years its constantly increasing success 

has attested to its great popularity. More new school buildings 

are being equipped with Hyloplate now than ever before. Get an 

estimate from us whereby we make it a permanent part of your 
building and give you a written guarantee. Send for samples. 


Have You a Copy of this Catalog? (2 


If not, a postal will bring you one. 
It is the most complete encyclopedia 
of school equipment ever published, 
ane we want to place a copy of it in 
the office of every School Principal 
and Superintendent 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


365-367 Market Street 512 So. Broadway 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Superintendents: In making up your 
lists of supplies for the next fiscal year 
we advise specifying Weber Blackboard 
Erasers and Alpha ODustless Crayon. 
Samples furnished if you are not familiar 
with them 
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BE NOT 
‘The Last to Lay the Old Aside”’ 


The old way was to let the pupils use any sort of lead pencil they 
wished. The new way is better—read of it in the Dixon School 
Pencil Books and see it in the samples of THE BIG THREE. 
These will be sent free of charge if you will mention this paper and 
make it known to us that you would like to be introduced. 


Be not “the last to lay the old aside”. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Pacific Coast Branch 


155 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











BOOKS - - BOOKS 


Full Line of Fiction and Miscellaneous Books constantly on hand 
| 








Latest Novelties in Correspondence Papers 








-_—=— 


H. S. CROCKER CO. 


AND 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 
565-571 Market Street San Francisco 


—a_ er er rr 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co. 


252 South Spring Street Los Angeles 


dl 


H. S. CROCKER CO. 


208-210 J Street Sacramento 
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PREPARE NOW 
For Next Year’s Work 


Thousands of grammar school pupils will receive their diplomas 
within a few weeks, and a much smaller number will receive high 
school diplomas. We extend to all of these 


our sincere con- 
gratulations. 


Allow us to address ourselves directly to you who are soon to 
receive these diplomas 


With many who are finishing both the public and high school 
courses, circumstances are such as to make it necessary for you 
to get to work as soon as possible. 


Doubtless, many of you would 
like to become teachers, 


but can not afford the time and expense 
of the reguiar means of preparation provided by the State. 


The Western Normal is in a position to take you as a grammar 
school graduate or in any grade higher and give you the preparation 
you need to make you a successful teacher in the shortest possible 
time and with the least possible expense. 


We make it possible for any ambitious young person with good 
health to become a teacher. 


The time required to take a normal course with us depends 
upon your present preparation, your ability, and willingness to 
work. You will not be held back in our school simply to “do time.” 
You can go ahead as fast as your abilities will permit 


Our Fall Term will open on Monday, August the Thirty-first. 
You will secure the best results with us by beginning on the first 
day of the term. Those who are high school graduates would, in 
all probability, secure their grammar school certificates in December 
by entering at the beginning of the term. Those who are grammar 
school graduates would cover the first section of their work 


Do not delay commencing your work. Your time now may not 
seem valuable to you, but if you possessed a teacher’s certificate, 
it would be worth Seventy to One Hundred dollars a month. Do 
you think you can afford to postpone this matter? 


For further information address 


Western Normal 


J. R. Humphreys, Prin. Stockton, Cal. 
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The Stout Institute 


SUMMER SESSION 1913 - JULY 28--AUGUST 29 


MANUAL ART COURSES 


GENERAL COURSES Foundry Practice 
Organization of Manual Training Millwrighting 
Shop Courses and Equipment 

Industrial Economics WOOD WORK 
Plumbing Theory Mill Work 


Elementary . 
DRAWING Carpentry C 
Elements of Mechanical Drawing Joinery 
Professional Drawing Wood T 
Machine Sketching Klemen 
Machine Drawing Case ns cul 
Architectural Sketching Wood Finishing 
Architectural Drawing Varnishing and Polishing 
Architectural Details Elementary Patternmaking 
Interior Decoration Advanced Patternmaking 
Pencil Sketching Elementary Woodwork. 
Elementary Design 
Furniture Design OTHER COURSES 
Primary Handwork 
Photography 


Modeling 


METAL WORK 


Professional Forging 
Elementary Forging Making 
Agricultural Forging Printing 
Tool Smithing ee : Printing 

Smithing ee ee ee ae 

immered Copper Work Cement Work 
Iry and Silver Work Bricklaying 
Shop Practice Plumbing Practice 


HOUSEHOLD ART COURSES 


DOMESTIC ART Elementary Cooking II 
Piain Sewing Advanced Cooking 
Model Sewing Dietetics 


or are APPLIED SCIENCE 
Millinery : 1 Chay: on 
Dressmaking ona cn : i ——— : 
Cutting and Fitting ood Uhemistry. ; 
Textiles Chemistry of Nutrition 
Costume Design Household Chemistry 

cc ae Applied Bacteriology. 
FOODS AND COOKERY OTHER COURSES 
Food Study I Organization of Domestic Economy 
Food Study II Household Management 
Elementary Cooking I Home Nursing 


[he courses are planned to meet the needs of the teachers of the Manual 
and Domestic Arts who desire additional training in special lines of work; 
Superintendents and Principals of public schools wishing to study 
improved plans of Organization and Management of Manual Training 
and Domestic Art and Science in public schools; Grade teachers want 
ing instruction in Elementary Construction Work; Prospective stu- 
dents in the regular courses of the Stout Institute; Persons desirous 
of gaining practical experience in various forms of Crafts work 
Special attention given to the needs of teachers of hand work in 
Continuation Schools 

For detailed information address, 


The Stout Institute 
L. D. HARVEY, Pres. MENOMONIE, WIS. 
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taney Tools 
STANLEY “FORTY-FIVE” PLANE 


SEVEN TOOLS IN ONE IN COMPACT AND 
PRACTICAL FORM. 


1.—Beading and Center Beading Plane. 4.—Plow Plane. 
2.—Rabbet and Filletster Plane. 5.—Matching Plane. 
3.—Dado Plane. 6.—Sash Plane. 
7.—Superior Slitting Plane. 

Each Plane has an adjustable Fence, a Depth Gauge, Spurs 
for use in working across the grain, a Cam Leveling or Steadying 
Rest, and can be used either right or left hand. 

All metal parts are nickel plated, and the Handle, Knob and 
Fence are made of selected rosewood. With each Plane are 
furnished twenty-one (21) cutters, all of which are shown in 
the illustration above. 

The Cutters together with the Plane are packed in a neat 
steel box. 

The wide variety of work which can be done with this Plane 
makes it a valuable addition to all tool outfits. 


HtomleyBule& Level Cn. 


New BriTAIN.CONN.U.S.A. 
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Tools 


and 


ae 7 


for 


Educational ae 


Manual 


Training 


We handle Tools of Standard 
makes Only. Thoroughly warranted 
by Factories and Ourselves. 


Submit list of requirements and let 


us give you figure. 


Palace Hardware Company 
581 Market Street San Francisco 








Endorsed by everybody 


Ask our Students 
They bring in their friends and relatives 


Ask our Graduates 
They all report their training satisfactory 


Ask the Business Man 
He employs our graduates and prefers them 


SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 
908 MARKET ST., Opp Sth 








BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS can always secure competent teachers from us. 
No charge for consulting us. Wire or phone at our expense. TEACHERS 


without positions or seeking change should enroll. Full information free. 
Cc. BOYNTON, Mgr. CALVIN ESTERLY, Mgr. 
E. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. D. W. LINDSAY, Asst. Mgr. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 717 Market St., San Francisco 


We have filled MORE POSITIONS in California than all the other man- 
agers now in business, combined. 


THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 
Established 1867 
ID, os cn Chadeck¥eeees ca tecaiensaened $ 2,150,000.00 
OIE 55h ee ee ace come $24,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST 
Interest Paid on Savings Deposits 
Broadway and Twelfth Streets - - - - Oakland 










Commercial Multigraphing Co. 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS 


Letters—Legal Documents—Specifications 
Depositions— T ranslations— 


Technical Work 


Multigraphing 
Mimeographing 


WE GIVE INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


214-217 HEARST BUILDING 
Telephone Kearny 4910 





San Francisco, California 
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YOSEMITE VALLEY 
A VACATION GROUND 


SEASON 1913 OPENS EARLY 


Qin: ITE VALLE p 


UE a 


Yosemite grows more popular each year. Thousands 
visit it as a sight-seeing trip. Other thousands spend their 
Vacations there and live for weeks amid its grandeurs, 


YOSEMITE THE PLACE FOR REST AND 
RECREATION 


Daily outings to points of interest. Jolly times around the 
evening campfires. Hotels and boarding camps for those who 


wish, and private camping under its pines for those who prefer 
this way. Ask any ticket agent for Yosemite Outing Folder. 


A BEAUTIFUL YOSEMITE SOUVENIR BOOKLET 
Mailed on receipt of one dollar. A gem of the printing art, 
32 pages in full colors. Contains no advertisements. Address 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 


MERCED - - CAL. 
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Tamper Soh TOO, t- J 


In affiliation With 


The CedarRapidsBusiness College 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
to August 1, 1913 


THE TEACHERS: 


July 7 


A. N. Palmer, Author, The Palmer 
Method of Business Writing. 


F. F. Von Court, 
the A. N. Palmer 
the Mississippi. 

Cc. C. Lister, Author, Writing Lessons 
for Primary Grades, and Supervisor 
of The Palmer Method for The A. N. 
Palmer Company in the New York 


Field Manager for 
Company, west of 


City public schools. 
W. C. Henning (former associate edi- 
tor of the American Penman), Prin- 


cipal Cedar Rapids Business College. 


W. R. Stolte, teacher of penmanship 
in the Cedar Rapids Business Col- 
lege. 

This short special course in practi- 


cal penmanship methods under the 
rection of the most expert 
practical penmanship in 
mark 


di- 

teachers of 

America, will 

an epoch in schools of this kind. 
THE COURSE: 

Daily drills in position, muscular 
laxation, the development of 
power, the specific 
movement to the forms of the letters, 
and careful criticism. 

THE PEDAGOGY OF WRITING: 


re- 
motive 
application of 


Every phase of elementary school 
penmanship in its relation to various 
grades will be discussed by the teach- 


ers and members of this class. 
WHO WILL ATTEND: 

The class will be large. There will 
be experienced expert supervisors of 
penmanship who will attend for the 
purpose of taking post-graduate 
courses, imbibing enthusiasm at the 
fountain-head of muscular movement 
penmanship, and of associating with 
other supervisors. There will be grade 
teachers who will attend for the pur- 
pose of fitting themselves for positions 
as supervisors and obtaining positions 
through our influence, and there will 
be many teachers who will attend the 
school for the purpose of learning how 
to teach practical writing as well as 


they teach other branches. 
NO DULL MOMENTS: 

There will be a veritable cyclone of 
chirographic enthusiasm. Those who 
will be in charge of the class are in- 
spirational teachers. Why not be one 
of this happy family? The Palmer 
Method of Business Writing will be 
used as a textbook and yet the work 
will be so arranged that the course 
will benefit the teacher of any other 


system of writing. You are asked to 


investigate. 


Write for a catalog to W. C. Hen- 


ning, Cedar Rapids Business College, 
Cedar tapids, Iowa, or to A. N. 
Palmer, 30 Irving Place, New York 
City. 





Grege Schoo 


SUMMER 
NORMAL 
SESSION 


Unusual opportunities 
are offered teachers in the 
Summer Normal Session 
to qualify for more effi- 
cient teaching, better po- 
sitions. Last year teachers 
from twenty-five states 
and Canada attended the 
Summer Session. The de- 
mand for well qualified 
teachers of Gregg Short- 
hand far outruns the sup- 
ply. More than four 
hundred public and private 
schools adopted the sys- 
tem last year. 































Instruction is given in 
the theory and practice of 
Gregg Shorthand, Office 
Training, Rational Type- 
writing, Penmanship. Spe- 
cial attention is given to 
methods of teaching. 


Write for circular today. 


Session Begins June 30th 


Grege School 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


Chicago, Ill. 
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New International 
Encyclopaedia 


The New Thin-Paper Edition (half the weight) makes the 
New International Encyclopaedia the most easily handled ency- 
clopedia in existence. The paper is strong, opaque, does not 
crumple, and prints sharp and clear. 


It Contains 100 Departments, covering the whole field of 
learning from the most ancient times to the present moment. 
There are 22 volumes, 17,000 pages, 70,000 titles, 700 full-page 
illustrations, illustrating 7500 figures; besides several thousand 
text illustrations. 


There are 100 full-page colored plates and 200 plate maps, in 
from 5 to 12 colors, making a complete atlas of the whole world. 


It is sold at a moderate price and on terms so easy that all 
may buy. 


You can have a set on the monthly payment plan—from $4.00 
to $5.00 per month. You may make either ten or twelve payments 
for the year. 


8. N. 


Q Dodd, 
S Mead & 

& Company, 

© . 639 Pacific Bidg. 

we San Francisce 


SEND ATTACHED COUPON TODAY. 


Full satisfaction guaranteed to every 


urchaser. 
P Pi Send me sample pages 
showing paper, printing, 
maps, illustrations, etc., of 


> me New Thin Paper Edi- 
O ea “ae of the New International 
Sz ton of the with detailed in- 
i C4anereial regarding special 
& Company ‘ Sa 


price, etc. 
‘ el 
639 Pacific Bldg. nee, niniienais 
San Francisco,Cal. 
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‘BRAUN KNECHT-HEIMANN- C0. 


576-584 MISSION STREE™ STREET, SAN FRAT FRANCISCO 


Edison Home Kinetoscope 








Is of great educational value 


Films on educational subjects, such as Physical Geogra- 
phy, History, Hygiene, Sanitation and 


the Sciences now available 


Films are inexpensive, and can he exchanged at 
nominal fees. 


Write for, catalogue today 


ok a 


BRAUN CORPORATION 


363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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